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ABSTRACT 


The  main  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  threefold:  (l)  to 
examine  the  consumer  behavior  of  members  of  Canadian  social  classes 
to  determine  if  the  classes  behave  differently,  (2)  to  determine  the 
proxy  variable  of  social  class  which  differentiates  the  most  homo¬ 
geneous  consumer  groups  and,  (3)  to  determine  the  similarity  between 
Canadian  and  American  social  class  behavior  in  the  market  place. 

The  data  was  collected  from  a  socio-economic  cross-section  of  Edmonton 
home  owners  and  home  renters.  The  relationships  between  the  inde¬ 
pendent  proxy  variable  of  social  class  and  the  dependent  consumer 
behaviors  were  examined  with  the  Kruska 1 -Wal 1 i s  one-way  analysis 
of  variance  by  ranks  and  the  Chi-square  test  for  k  independent 
samples . 

The  secondary  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  build  a  workable 
single  criteria  social  class  model  for  analysis  of  marketing  problems 
in  Canada.  Several  Canadian  social  class  models,  which  utilized  the 
proxy  variable  of  occupation,  were  tested  to  determine  if  the  members 
of  each  social  class  had  similar  shopping  behaviors,  media  habits,  and 
own  similar  products.  Further,  the  proxy  variables  of  education, 
house  type,  and  dwelling  area  were  examined  to  determine  if  the 
members  in  the  strata  behaved  like  one  another.  All  of  the  proxy 
variables  were  then  compared  on  their  abil i ty  to  identify  the  homo¬ 


geneous  consumer  groups. 
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The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  Canadian  social 
classes  have  internally  homogeneous  behaviors  which  can  be  indenti- 
fied  by  the  proxy  variables.  All  of  the  proxy  variables  of  social 
class  were  found  to  do  an  equal  job  of  isolating  the  homogeneous 
consumer  groups.  However,  considering  the  application  of  the  concept 
to  marketing  problems,  it  was  concluded  that  the  occupational  scale, 
as  presented  by  Bernard  Blishen  in  1961,  would  be  the  most  practical 
variable  for  ident 1 f ca t ion  of  social  class.  The  results  of  the 
American  -  Canadian  behavior  comparison  indicated  that  the  similarity 
in  social  class  market  behavior  is  extremely  strong.  On  this  basis, 
it  was  concluded  that,  until  further  Canadian  studies  could  be 
completed,  application  of  data  on  the  values  and  behaviors  of 
American  social  classes  is  a  viable  source  of  information  for 


Canadian  marketers  and  academics. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

I  ntroduct ion 

With  the  expansion  of  the  Canadian  market  and  the  intensi¬ 
fication  of  business  enterprises  competotive  struggle,  interest  is 
expanding  in  how  to  market  products  more  effectively. 

One  approach  to  increase  marketing  effectiveness  is  the 
use  of  market  segmentation  to  tailor  a  particular  marketing  mix  to 
a  specific  market  segment.^  The  shortcoming  of  this  approach  is  the 
inability  of  marketers  to  identify  homogeneous  segments  of  consumers. 

Income  and  physical  location  are  effective  methods  of  segmentation 

2 

for  some  products,  but  not  all.  Another  basis  for  segmentation  of 
consumer  markets  which  has  been  given  recent  attention  is  the 
factor  of  social  class. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  threefold:  (l)  to  examine 

3 

aspects  of  Canadian  consumer  behavior  to  determine  if  social 

classes  behave  differently  in  the  Canadian  market  place,  (2)  to 

determine  the  proxy  variable  of  social  class  which  differentiates 

^ James  M.  Carman,  The  Application  of  Social  Class  to 
Market  Segmentat  ion  ,  Berkel  ey~  Iber  Special  Pu'b'l  i  cat  ions,  1 965,  p.  1. 

2 1  b  ?  d . 

3 

The  consumer  behaviors  that  will  be  studied  include  aspects 
of  shopping  habits,  media  exposure,  and  product  ownership. 

**The  proxy  variables  of  social  class  that  will  be  used  in 
this  study  are  occupation,  education,  house  type,  and  dwelling  area. 
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the  most  homogeneous  consumer  groups,  and  (3)  to  determine  if  Canadian 
social  classes  behave  in  the  market  place  like  their  American  counter¬ 
parts. 


Problem  Delineation 


The  study  of  consumer  behavior  is  a  study  of  human  behavior 
in  the  market  place. 

The  critical  nature  of  consumer  actions  (or  inactions) 
in  the  market  place  leads  to  attempts  to  understand  and 
explain  such  behaviors,  and  to  predict  it  under  given  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  ultimate  concern  is  what  “causes"  the  act 
of  purchase  or  nonpurchase  -  even  though  understanding  such 
relationships  is  indeed  difficult,  and  most  analysis  of  con¬ 
sumer  behavior  falls  considerably  below  the  causal  relation¬ 
ship  level.  The  underlying  assumption,  however,  is  that 
consumer  behavior  can  be  explained,  no  matter  how  impulsive 
or  “nonrational"  it  may  appear. 5 

Consumer  behav iora 1 i st  believe  that  exposure  to  product 
stimuli  and  potential  response  are  functions  of  the  composite 
factors  of: 

1.  individual  factors  such  as  cognition,  perception, 
learning,  personality,  motivation,  and  attitudes. 

2.  social  factors  such  as  group  membership  and  social 
inf 1 uence. 

3.  sociocultural  factors  such  as  social  class,  sub¬ 
cultures,  and  cultures. 6 

Social  scientists  believe  that  it  is  the  interplay  of 
these  three  interdependent  variables  which  make  a  consumer  behave 
as  he  does .  ^  This  thesis  deals  with  one  sociocultural  factor,  social 


^T .  S.  Robertson,  Consumer  Behavior,  Scott,  Foreman  and 
Company,  Illinois,  1970,  p.  1. 

^  1  b  i  d . ,  p .  9 . 

^ Ibid . ,  p .  13. 
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class,  and  its  effects  on  consumer  behavior. 

The  social  class  concept,  although  used  in  sociological 
studies  for  many  years,  was  not  adapted  to  business  problems  until 
the  1950's.  Today,  this  market  segmentation  concept  has  become  an 
accepted  part  of  marketing  textbooks  and  marketing  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  schools.  From  a  business  viewpoint,  social  class  is  a  concept 
which,  for  some  products,  can  identify  who  the  customers  are,  how 
they  will  behave,  and  what  they  want.  With  this  information,  the 
marketing  mix  can  be  tailored  to  fit  the  target  market. 

In  the  use  of  the  social  class  concept  by  marketers,  the 
measurement  of  a  person's  social  class  has  caused  many  problems. 
Because  it  is  impractical  to  measure  social  class  by  giving  every 
consumer  a  battery  of  tests  to  reveal  his  attitudes,  opinion,  and 
personality,  application  of  this  concept  to  marketing  has  been 
based  on  proxy  variables  -  variables  which  identify  a  person's 
behavioral  make-up  but  are  not  a  part  of  it.  Several  of  the  proxy 
variables  which  have  been  used  are  occupation,  education,  source 

g 

of  income,  house  type,  and  dwelling  area.  There  is  little  agree¬ 
ment,  however,  on  the  best  proxy  variable  or  combination  of  variables 
to  be  used. 

The  majority  of  work  on  Canadian  social  class  has  been 

o 

W.  L.  V/arner,  Social  Class  in  America,  New  York,  Harper 
and  Row,  Inc.,  I960. 

A.  B.  Hoi  1 i ngshead ,  Elmtown's  Youth,  New  York,  Wiley,  19^9. 
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based  on  the  proxy  variable  of  occupation.^  The  problem  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  use  the  Canadian  research  to  solve  consumer  behavior  questions 
is  that  the  classes  represent  little  more  than  statistical  groups  who 
do  not  necessarily  have  common  values  or  behaviors.  In  order  to 
"customize"  a  marketing  mix  to  a  particular  social  class,  marketers 
must  know  how  the  classes  behave  and  what  they  want.  To  gain  this 
information,  Canadian  marketers  and  academics  are  forced  to  draw  on 
American  research.  However,  the  applicability  of  this  research  to 
the  Canadian  market  is  unknown. 

Although  the  cultures  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
similar,  several  differences  do  exist.  Since  social  class  is  a 
transmitter  of  culture,^  and  the  two  cultures  are  different,  great 
caution  must  be  taken  in  the  application  of  American  social  research 
to  Canada.  According  to  Porter,  the  main  difference  in  social  struc¬ 
ture  between  the  United  States  and  Canda  rests  on  the  concepts  of 
the  "melting  pot"  versus  "the  ethnic  mosaic."^  Porter  believes 


9 

B.  R.  Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 
Class  Scale,"  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 

XXIV,  no.  4,  1958,  pp.  519-531 . 

B.  R.  Blishen,  "A  Socio-Economic  Index  for  Occupations," 

The  Canadian  Review  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  IV,  (1967),  pp. 

7£T  

J.  Tuckman,  "Social  Status  of  Occupations  in  Canada," 
Canadian  Journal  of  Psychology,  I,  1947,  pp.  71-94. 

P.  C.  Pineo,  J.  Porter,  "Occupational  Prestige  in  Canada," 
The  Canadian  Review  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  IV,  1967,  pp.  24-40. 

^J .  F.  Engel,  D.  T.  Kollat,  R.  D.  Blackwell,  Consumer 
Behavior,  New  York,  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1 968 ,  p .  267 . 

^J.  Porter,  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1965,  pp.  68-73. 
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that  ethnic  affiliation  has  played  a  dominant  role  in  Canadian 
social  structure. 

In  social  processes  of  this  kind,  there  gradually 
develops  a  reciprocal  relationship  between  ethnicity  and 
social  class.  A  given  ethnic  group  appropriates  parti¬ 
cular  roles  and  designates  other  ethnic  groups  for  the 
less  preferred  ones.  Often  the  low  status  groups  accepts 
its  inferior  position.  Through  time  the  relative  status 
position,  reinforced  by  stereotypes  and  social  images... 
harden  and  become  perpetuated  over  a  very  long  time.^ 

Porter's  study  proves  that  there  is  a  definite  relationship  in 

1 3 

Canada  between  ethnic  background  and  occupations.  A  recent  article 

by  Blishen  also  verifies  the  fact  that  occupational  opportunity  is 

1  k 

somewhat  determined  by  ethnicity. 

In  light  of  Porter's  findings,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
American  research  on  social  class  values  and  behaviors  can  be  applied, 
without  modification,  to  the  Canadian  scene. 


Objectives  of  the  Study 


This  research  has  five  specific  objectives: 

(l)  to  test  three  Canadian  occupational  scales,  as  presented 
Blishen  in  1951, 15  in  1961, and  Pineo-Porter  in  1 9671 7 
in  order  to  determine  whether  their  social  classes  have 

12lbid.,  p.  63. 

^  ^ I  bid. ,  pp.  73-98. 

]Z+B.  R.  Blishen,  "Social  Class  and  Opportunity  in  Canada," 

The  Canadian  Review  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  1970-71,  pp.  110-127. 

^Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 
Class  Scale." 

^Blishen,  "A  Socio-Economic  Index  for  Occupations." 

12Pineo,  Porter,  "Occupational  Prestige  in  Canada." 
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consumer  behavioral  characteristics. 

(2)  to  discover  the  magnitude  of  the  relationship  between 
the  consumer  behaviors  and  the  social  class  proxy  var¬ 
iables  of  (a)  occupation,  (b)  education,  (c)  house 
type  and  (d)  dwelling  area. 

(3)  to  discover  which  proxy  variable  creates  the  most 
homogemeous  consumer  groups. 

(4)  to  discover  how  each  social  class  behaves  in  the 

1  9 

market  place. 

(5)  to  determine  if  the  consumer  behaviors  of  the  Canadian 
social  classes  are  similar  to  their  American  counterparts. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

American  research  has  shown  that  the  social  class  concept 

may  prove  useful  to  marketers  of  some  products  in  at  least  one  of 

four  ways.  First,  social  class  can  be  used  as  a  key  variable  in 

market  segmentation.  According  to  Martineau,  “consumption  patterns 

operate  as  prestige  symbols  to  define  class  membership,  which  is  a 

21 

more  significant  determinant  of  economic  behavior  than  income.11 
For  some  products,  social  class  can  be  the  common  thread  between 
customers  who  at  one  time  appeared  to  have  nothing  in  common.  Once 


1  R 

The  consumer  behavior  areas  that  will  be  used  in  this 
study  are  (a)  shopping  habits,  (b)  media  exposure,  (c)  product  owner¬ 
ship. 

^Social  class  will  be  defined  here  by  the  proxy  variable 
which  creates  the  most  homogeneous  consumer  groups. 

o  n 

T.  Kemm,  “Defining  Markets:  Who  Belongs  to  Which  Social 
Class  and  What  are  His  Wants?,11  Pr  i nters  I  nk,  Vol  .  264,  1958,  pp.  60-62. 

O  1 

P.  Martineau,  “Social  Classes  and  Spending  Behavior," 
Journal  of  Marketing,  23,  1958,  p.  130. 
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this  common  thread  has  been  discovered,  identification  of  customer 
characteristics,  values,  and  attitudes  is  possible.  With  this  iden¬ 
tification,  product  tailoring,  product  image,  and  advertising  appeals 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  target  market. 

Second,  social  class  can  be  used  in  analysis  of  consumer 

buying  decisions.  It  has  been  determined  that  social  classes  make 

22 

purchasing  decisions  differently.  By  knowing  how  each  social  class 
makes  their  decision,  the  marketing  mix  can  be  tailored  to  influence 
the  consumer  when  he  is  most  susceptible.  If  major  purchasing 
decisions  in  one  social  class  are  made  jointly  by  husband  and  wife, 
while,  in  another  class  the  husband  makes  all  the  decisions,  adver¬ 
tising  appeals  must  be  aimed  so  that  the  decision  maker  is  receiving 
maximum  exposure.  If  the  target  social  class  tends  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  search  stage  of  the  decision  process,  effective 
store  promotions  and  adept  salesmen  would  be  effective  in  influencing 
these  customers. 

Third,  social  class  partially  determines  how  people  see  the 
23 

product  or  company.  If  products  are  to  be  tailored  to  specific 
market  segments,  the  product's  symbolism  must  be  understood.  If  one 
social  class  sees  the  ideal  man  as  a  rough  outdoorsman  while  another 
social  class  sees  him  as  an  efficient  and  aggressive  executive, 
trying  to  sell  a  man's  after  shave  lotion  to  both  classes  by  using 
the  same  marketing  mix  would  be  very  risky. 

^'Kemm,  "Defining  Markets,"  p.  62. 
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Fourth,  social  class  Influences  media  exposure.  With  social 

classes  exposing  themselves  to  different  products  in  some  media 

24 

categories,  social  class  becomes  a  viable  marketing  concept  because 

it  is  possible  to  reach  the  different  market  segments. 

Therefore,  the  social  class  concept  has  relevence  to  the 

four  "P's"  of  marketing  -  product,  price,  promotion,  and  place. 

This  study  attempts  to  eliminate  some  of  the  gaps  in  the 

Canadian  literature  on  social  class  by  examining  its  effects  on 

consumer  behavior.  Although  social  class  has  proven  to  be  a  rich 

dimension  for  studies  of  consumer  behavior  in  the  United  States,2"* 

the  Canadian  literature  does  not  contain  a  social  class  model  which 

can  be  used  by  Canadian  marketers. 

This  study  will  attempt  to  make  the  Canadian  social  class 
26  27 

models  of  B1 ishen  and  Pineo-Porter  more  useful  to  the  marketer 
by  examining  their  social  classes  for  homogeneous  consumer  behaviors. 
If  their  social  classes  do  not  have  common  behaviors,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  build  a  usable  single  variable  index  from  the  proxy  var¬ 
iables  of  social  class.  If  either  of  these  procedures  is  successful, 
Canadian  marketers  will  have  an  index  of  social  class  which  can  be 
used  for  marketing  planning. 


24 

25; 


Ibid. 


?P.  Martineau,  "Social  Class  and  its  Very  Close  Relation¬ 
ship  to  Individual's  Buying  Behavior,"  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  (Dec.  i960) ,  p.  1 8 5 . 

2  6 

B1 ishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 
Class  Scale." 

B1 ishen,  "A  Socio-Economic  Index  for  Occupations." 

27 

rineo,  Porter,  "Occupational  Prestige  in  Canada." 
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If  these  two  attempts  are  unsuccessful,  the  results  will 
indicate  that  either  Canadian  social  class  has  no  significant  influence 
on  the  consumer  behaviors  tested,  or  that  the  proxy  variables  of  social 
class  used  in  the  United  States  are  not  applicable  to  Canada.  If  this 
occurs,  Canadian  marketers  and  sociologists  will  have  to  re-examine 
the  concept  to  determine  which  of  the  possible  causes  is  correct. 

In  any  event,  this  study  will  have  shown  that  the  social  class  con¬ 
cept  as  it  stands,  is  not  a  viable  concept  for  marketing  application 
in  Canada. 


Study  Design 

The  first  step  will  be  to  review  the  Canadian  and  American 
literature  on  social  class  in  order  to  select  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables  for  this  study.  The  independent  variables  will 
be  six  proxy  variables  of  social  class  which  have  been  used  in 
research  on  social  structure.  The  dependent  variables  will  be  con¬ 
sumer  behaviors  which  have  been  found  to  be  related  to  social  class 
in  the  United  States. 

Once  these  variables  have  been  identified,  a  test  area, 

which  represents  a  cross-section  of  Canadian  socio-economic  society, 

will  be  found  in  Edmonton,  Alberta.  This  area  will  be  divided  into 

six  socio-economic  strata  by  means  of  Warner's  house  type  and  dwell- 

28 

ing  area  scales.  In-home  interviews,  using  a  standard  question¬ 
naire,  will  be  used  to  collect  the  data. 

- - 

W.  L.  Warner,  Social  Class  in  America,  A  Manual  of 
Procedure  for  the  Measurement  of  Social  Status,  Gloucester,  Mass., 
Peter  Smith,  1957,  pp.  1 43-5^ . 


' 

' 

* 
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The  relationship  between  the  independent  variables  of  (l) 
occupation,  (2)  education,  (3)  house  type,  and  (4)  dwelling  area 
and  the  dependent  consumer  behaviors  will  be  tested  by  the  Kruskal- 
Wallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance  by  ranks.  Chi-square  analysis 
will  be  used  to  determine  the  proxy  variable  which  creates  the  most 
homogeneous  consumer  groups. 

Plan  of  Presentation 

Chapter  II  will  present  a  review  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  literature  on  social  class  and  consumer  behavior.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  integrate  the  studies  and  thereby  form  a 
theoretical  base  for  this  study. 

Chapter  III  will  present  the  study's  methodology  and 
hypotheses.  Descriptions  of  how  the  test  area  was  selected,  how 
the  data  was  collected,  and  the  response  to  the  study  will  be 
enumerated . 

Chapter  IV  will  test  the  hypotheses  and  examine  the 
research  questions. 

Chapter  V  will  present  a  summary  of  the  study,  its  contri¬ 


butions  and  conclusions,  as  well  as  areas  for  future  research. 


. 

. 

tl 


CHAPTER  I  I 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Background  Information  on  Social  Class 

Definition  of  Social  Class 

Social  classes  can  be  defined  as  relatively  permanent  and 
homogeneous  divisions  in  society  into  which  individuals  or  families 
can  be  categorized  when  being  compared  with  other  individuals  or 
families  in  the  society. 

In  theory,  social  classes  are  treated  as  discrete  divisions 
in  society.  However,  these  discrete  divisions  are  rarely  observed 
in  practice.  Because  of  this,  social  classes  are  treated  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  variable  which  means  that  at  the  fringes  of  particular 

2 

classes,  there  is  overlap. 

The  social  class  system  is  hierarchial .  "Each  class  exists 

in  the  minds  of  the  society's  members  in  an  inferior  or  superior 

3 

position  to  each  other  class."  The  basis  of  the  superiority  is 
unknown.  It  appears,  however,  to  relate  mostly  to  the  power, 
privilege,  prestige,  and  influence  of  the  people  who  make  up  the 
social  class. 

^ Engel,  et  al.  Consumer  Behavior,  p.  264. 

^ I b  id .  ,  p.  265. 

^ I  bid. ,  p.  264. 


■ 
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Social  classes  exist  without  reference  to  specific 
individuals.  Respondents  can  define  the  behavior  expected 
of  a  social  class  even  if  a  member  of  that  class  violates 
the  norms  of  that  class. 

The  cultural  homogeneity  assumption,  which  is  key  to  the 
use  of  the  social  class  concept  in  the  field  of  consumer  behavior, 
proports  that  all  the  people  who  make  up  the  class  tend  to  behave 
like  one  another.  That  is,  they  have  similarities  in  personality, 
in  manner  of  dress  and  language,  in  values,  in  possessions,  and  in 
the  activities  they  undertake.^ 


Social  class  transmits  culture 


Social  classes  are  the 
totality  of  culture  is  made 
ultimately  the  individual, 
expectations  of  society  for 
families  within  the  groups, 
these  cultural  expectations 


vehicles  through  which  the 
specific  for  a  family  and 
Social  classes  define  the 
groups  of  people  and  for 
The  family  then  transmits 
to  the  i nd i v i dua 1  .  ° 


Social  classes  generate  different  patterns  of  behavior  for 


specific  individuals  but  these  elements  in  the  pattern  are  drawn 
from  a  common  core.  Social  class  influences  pervade  all  of  life. 
The  variations  in  culture  among  social  classes  begin  before  birth 
and  continue  after  death.'7 


^ I b  T  d . ,  p.  265. 
^ I b i d . ,  p.  265. 
^1  bid . ,  p.  267. 
^ \  bid. ,  p.  267. 
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The  functions  of  social  class 


There  are  basically  two  theories  as  to  the  function  of 
social  classes  -  the  functional  theory  of  stratification  and  the 
Marxian  theory. 

The  functional  theory  states  that  the  necessity  for 
stratification  arises  because  not  all  social  roles  or  jobs  are  equal¬ 
ly  pleasant,  but  social  survival  requires  that  all  must  be  performed. 
Consequently,  society  must  have  some  kind  of  rewards  which  it  can 
use  as  inducements  and  some  way  of  distributing  these  rewards  dif¬ 
ferently  according  to  positions.  Social  inequality  becomes  an 
unconsciously  evolved  device  by  which  societies  insure  that  the  most 
important  positions  are  conscientiously  filled  by  the  most  qualified 
persons.  Thus,  the  function  of  stratification  is  to  get  essential 
jobs  done,  and  to  get  individuals  to  take  on  the  arduous  task  of 

g 

training,  and  put  up  with  the  disutility  of  responsibility. 

In  Marxian  theory,  the  division  of  society  into  the  owners 

and  non-owners  of  production  instruments  is  the  foundation  of  class. 

Members  of  the  owner  class  become  aware  of  the  similarity  of  interests 

among  themselves  and  the  contradiction  of  interests  with  the  non- 

q 

owner  class. 

"This  class  consciousness  has  an  important  social  function 
because  it  leads,  through  class  conflict,  to  social  change. 

To  the  Marxist,  class  is  more  than  a  device  of  social 
analysis.  It  becomes  an  idealogical  concept,  the  focal 
idea  in  a  complex  of  ideas  supporting  revolutionary  social 
movements,  the  overthrowing  of  one  class  by  another."^ 

* - - 

K.  Davis,  W.  E.  Moore,  "Some  Principals  of  Stratification," 
found  in  Porter,  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  pp.  1 6— 1 8 . 

^K.  Marx,  "Preface  to  the  Critique  of  Political  Economy," 
found  in  Porter,  The  Vertical  Mosa ic,  pp.  18-22. 

^Porter,  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  p.  18. 


. 

_ 
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The  functional  approach  has  been  severely  criticized 

because  of  its  assumption  of  equality  of  opportunity,  particularly 

in  education.  It  overlooks  the  phenomenon  that  where  there  is 

social  inheritance  of  rank,  any  current  structure  in  inequality 

arises  from  earlier  functions  rather  than  present  ones.11  Marxist 

theories  have  mainly  been  abandoned  by  contemporary  theorists 

1  2 

because  the  theory  does  not  fit  the  facts. 

Determinants  of  social  class  position 

An  und imens iona 1  variable  upon  which  each  social 
class  can  be  ordered  is  an  underlying  assumption  in  the 
study  of  social  class.  However,  no  one  knows  that  that 
variable  i  s  J  3 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  about  the  true  variable,  proxy  variables 

such  as  wealth,  power,  prestige,  and  interaction  are  used.  Social 

class  is  a  mu  1 1 i -d imens iona 1  variable  as  it  is  generally  treated  as 

1  b 

some  combination  of  the  proxy  variables. 

In  his  review  of  the  sociological  literature  on  social 
class,  Kahl  concludes  that  six  variables  have  been  used  by  researchers 
to  understand  and  measure  social  class.* 1'*  Engel  et  al.  believe  that 
these  six  variables  act  as  determinants  of  social  class.1 

^Porter,  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  p.  17. 

1 2 1 b i d . ,  p.  18. 

1 ^Enge 1  et.  al.,  Consumer  Behavior,  p.  265. 

1  **  I  b id  . ,  p.  266. 

-\j.  A.  Kahl,  The  American  Class  Structure,  New  York, 
Rinehart  and  Company,  1957^  pp.  8-10. 

1 ^Engel ,  et.  al.,  Consumer  Behavior,  p.  268. 
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Occupation 

Occupation  is  generally  used  by  consumer  analysts  In 

measuring  social  class  -  it  is  often  the  most  accurate  single 

1  7 

variable  available.  The  prestige  rankings  of  occupation  are  central 

in  determining  the  rank  of  a  person  in  the  social  class  system.  Sev- 

1 8 

era  1  studies  have  been  done  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  on 
people's  occupations.  The  variables  of  education,  income,  and 
occupational  prestige  have  been  used  in  these  studies  to  rank 
occupat ions . 


Personal  performance 

Social  class  position  is  partially  determined  by  the 
degree  to  which  an  individual  performs  within  his  occupational 
class.  This  includes  the  deference  or  attitude  of  respect  given  to 
an  individual  by  other  persons  in  the  society.  Sometimes,  job  per¬ 
formance  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  income  variation  within 
an  occupat ion. 


Tuckman,  "Social  Status  of  Occupations  in  Canada." 

Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational  Class 

Sea  1 e." 

Blishen,  "A  Socio-Economic  Index  for  Occupations." 

Pineo,  Porter,  "Occupational  Prestige  in  Canada." 

A.  Inkeles,  P.  H.  Rossi,  "National  Comparisons  of 
Occupational  Prestige,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol „  61 
0956),  pp.  329-39. 

^Engel,  et.  al.,  Consumer  Behavior,  pp.  271-72. 
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I nteract Ions 

"Interactions  may  well  be  the  most  important  key  to  under¬ 
standing  social  classes  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring 
20 

them."  The  way  a  man  is  treated  by  his  peers  and  reciprocally, 
the  way  he  treats  them  is  the  essence  of  social  class. 

Possess  ions 

Possessions  are  symbols  of  class  membership.  They 
are  necessary  but  not  sufficient  criteria  for  class 
membership.  Their  importance  relates  not  only  to  the 
amount  of  possessions  that  an  individual  has,  but  also 
to  the  nature  of  his  choices. 21 

The  location  and  type  of  house  is  probably  the  most  important  posses¬ 
sion  in  terms  of  social  class  discrimination. 


Value  or  ientat ions 

Values  or  beliefs  about  what  an  individual  thinks  is 
important  are  determinants  and  manifestations  of  social 
class.  When  a  group  of  people  tend  to  share  a  common  set 
of  abstract  convictions  that  organize  and  relate  a  large 
number  of  specific  values,  they  are  called  value  orienta¬ 
tions,  and  certain  value  orientations  are  known  to 
characterize  specific  social  classes.  ^ 


Class  consciousness 

Another  determinant  of  social  class  is  the  class  conscious¬ 
ness  of  groups  within  the  society  and  of  individuals  within  the 

groups.  In  the  United  States  the  higher  a  person's  social  class, 

23 

the  more  class  consciousness  he  has. 

20 1 b id . ,  p.  272. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  273. 

22 


Ibid.,  p .  273 . 


1 
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Measurement  of  Social  Classes 

In  attempting  to  measure  social  class,  a  researcher  must 
decide  whether  he  will  attempt  to  use  real  variables,  that  is  values, 
beliefs,  attitudes,  motivations,  behavior,  etc.,  -  or  proxy  variables 
such  as  ethnic  origin,  education,  and  occupation. 

Measurement  by  proxy  variables 

According  to  Engel  et  al.,  there  are  three  principal 
methods  of  measuring  social  classes  for  consumer  behavior  studies: 

(a)  objective  techniques,  (b)  subjective  techniques,  and  (c)  reputa- 

2h 

tional  techniques. 

Objective  techniques 

This  method  relies  upon  the  assigning  of  classes  on  the 
basis  of  respondents  possessing  some  value  of  a  stratified  variable. 
Usually  occupation,  income,  education,  size  and  type  of  house,  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  interactions  are  used.  These  variables  may  be  used 
alone  or  in  groups. 

Single  criteria  techniques.  The  proxy  variable  of  occupa- 

25 

tion  is  the  most  frequently  used  single  index  of  social  class. 
However,  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  procedures  used  to  rank 
the  occupations. 

^  I  b  id . ,  p.  2~Jh . 

25 


Ibid.,  p.  277. 


I 


. 
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One  method  is  to  rate  the  occupations  by  certain  character¬ 
istics  of  the  incumbent  -  particularly  income  and  education. 2^ 

A  second  method  is  to  rank  the  occupations  by  prestige.2'7 
Multiple  criteria  techniques.  These  techniques  involve 
determining  a  number  of  proxy  variables  and  weighing  them  to  derive 

a  single  social  class  value. 

28 

Warner's  Index  of  Status  Characteristics  is  a  multiple 
criteria  technique  for  the  measurement  of  social  class.  Warner 
used  status  as  a  proxy  variable  for  social  class  and  developed  this 
four-factor  scale  which  includes  occupation,  source  of  income,  home 

type,  and  dwelling  area.  Occupation  was  weighted  by  4,  source  of 

•  .29 

income  by  3,  home  type  by  3>  and  dwelling  area  by  2.  Each  category 

was  rated  on  a  seven  point  scale.  For  example,  for  occupation  a 

rating  of  one  represented  professionals  and  proprietors  of  large 

30 

businesses,  whereas  a  seven  rating  was  unskilled  workers.  Once 
the  weighed  scale  had  derived  a  value,  a  person  was  placed  in  a 
social  class  based  on  the  following  scale: 

A.  J.  Reiss,  0.  D.  Duncan,  P.  K.  Hatt,  C.  C.  North, 
Occupations  and  Social  Status,  New  York,  The  Free  Press,  1961. 

Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 
Class  Scale." 

2?r.  W.  Hodge,  P.  M.  Siegel,  P.  H.  Rossi,  "Occupational 
Prestige  in  the  United  States:  1925-1963,"  in  R.  Bendix,  S.  M. 

Lipset,  eds.,  Class,  Status  and  Power,  2nd  ed . ,  New  York,  The  Free 
Press,  1966,  pp.  322-34. 

Pineo,  Porter,  "Occupational  Prestige  in  Canada." 

28 

Warner,  Social  Class  in  America,  pp.  121-75. 

29 1 b Id . ,  p.  41. 

30 


Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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Weighed  Total  of  Rating 


upper  class 

either  upper  or  upper-middle 
upper  middle 

either  upper-middle  or  lower-middle 
lower-middle 

either  lower-middle  or  upper- lower 
upper- lower  class 
either  upper- lower  or  lower- lower 
1 ower- lower 

Hoi  1 i ngshead  and  his  associates,  based  on  the  work  of 
Warner,  have  developed  a  two-factor  scale  of  social  class. ^  The 
two  factors  are  occupation  with  a  seven  weighting,  and  education  with 
a  four  weighting.  This  class  division  into  upper,  upper-middle, 
lower-middle,  upper-lower,  and  lower,  was  examined  in  light  of  media 
exposure.  The  classes  were  found  to  be  homogeneous  in  behavior 

internally  and  heterogeneous  between  classes. 

32 

Kahl  and  Davis  used  a  method,  independent  of  income,  to 
determine  social  class.  Their  two  factors  were  (l)  respondent's 
occupation  and  education,  and  (2)  dwelling  area  and  the  education 
of  the  parents. 

Subjective  evaluation  techniques 

These  techniques  ask  respondents  to  rate  themselves  on 
social  class.  This  approach,  though  biased,  is  especially  good  at 
disclosing  people's  class  consciousness.  However,  for  consumer 
studies,  this  approach  is  of  limited  value  as  respondents  (l)  overrate 

3 1 

A.  B.  Ho  1 1 i ngshead ,  Social  Class  and  Mental  Illness,  New 
York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons  Inc.,  1 958 ." 

32 

J.  A.  Kahl  and  J.  A.  Davis,  "A  Comparison  of  Indexes  of 
Socio-Economic  Status,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol .  20,  1955, 
pp.  317-325. 
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23-24 

25-33 

34-37 

38-50 

51-53 

54-62 

63-66 

67-84 
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their  own  positions  and  (2)  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  middle  class.33 
Reputational  techniques 

These  methods  involve  asking  people  to  rate  the  social 
position  of  other  persons.  Warner's  evaluative  participation  (E.  P.) 

^  i 

method  is  an  example  of  this  technique.  With  the  E.  P.  approach  a 

judge  follows  three  steps  in  rating  a  community:  (l)  he  assigns  a 

structure  to  the  community  by  deciding  on  the  number  and  nature  of 

the  classes,  (2)  he  suggests  certain  symbols  which  are  associated 

with  each  class,  and  (3)  he  assigns  people  to  each  class  according 

to  their  symbol  system.  These  ratings  are  checked  against  the 

institutional  associations  and  ancestry  of  each  family. 

This  method  is  not  normally  used  by  consumer  analysts 

because  of  its  complexity  and  cost.  Further,  massive  methodological 

35 

problems  are  encountered  in  using  the  technique  in  large  cities. 

Measurement  of  real  variables 

Because  marketers  are  interested  in  people's  values,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  behavior,  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  these 
directly.  In  his  survey  of  the  literature,  Carmen  reviews  the  work 
of  Chapin,  Sims,  the  work  on  the  Minnesota  Home  Status  Index,  and  the 
work  of  Centers.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  these 

^Engel  et.  al.,  Consumer  Behavior,  pp.  276-77. 

34  i 

Warner,  Social  Class  in  America,  pp.  47-111. 

33Engel  et.  al.,  Consumer  Behavior,  p.  276. 

3^Carman,  The  Application  of  Social  Class  in  Market 
Segmentat ion,  pp.  38-39. 
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scales  can  be  used  today  without  revision  and  revalidation. 

Social  Systems  in  North  America 

Canadian  Social  Structure 


Most  of  the  Canadian  studies  on  social  class  systems  have 
1  ittle  relevance  to  the  field  of  marketing  because  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  identify  the  values  and  behaviors  which  identify  each 
class.  Rather,  the  researchers  have  been  dealing  in  statistical 
groups  which  may  or  may  not  have  values  and  behaviors  in  common. 

Blishen,  1 951 37 


Blishen's  1951  study,  which  classified  occupations  on  a 

socio-economic  basis,  represented  the  first  attempt  at  developing 

?o 

a  national  ranking  of  Canadian  occupations.'7  Blishen's  work,  which 

39 

was  based  largely  on  the  work  of  Rossi  and  Inkeles  in  the  United 
States,  used  the  occupational  data  in  the  decennial  census  of  1951. 
The  average  income  and  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  for 
each  of  3^3  occupations  were  determined  and  each  occupation  was 
then  ranked  according  to  the  combined  scores.  Blishen  decided  on 
the  class  intervals  based  on  his  awareness  of  the  relative  prestige 
ranking  of  occupations.^ 

^B1  ishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 
Class  Scale,"  pp.  519-531. 

o  O 

^  There  was  an  earlier  study  by  Jacob  Tuckman,  which  has 
already  been  cited,  in  which  only  Montreal  was  considered. 

■^Peter  A.  Rossi  and  Alex  Inkeles,  "Mu  1 1 i -d imens iona 1 
Ratings  of  Occupations,"  Soc iometry ,  XX,  no.  3,  Sept,  1957,  pp.  23^-51 

^Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 
Class  Scale,"  p.  522. 
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Blishen  proposed  Canada's  first  social  class  system  on  the 
basis  of  his  occupational  rankings.  His  system  was  composed  of 
seven  classes  ranging  from  professionals  to  unskilled  labor.  Table 
1  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  occupations  by  class. 

Table  2  enumerates  several  examples  of  the  specific  occupations  which 
are  representative  of  their  class,  and  their  income-education  score. 

Table  1 

Occupational  Distribution  by  Blishen's  1951  Scale 


Class  Distribution  Per  Cent 


1 

1 

2 

10 

3 

7 

4 

7 

5 

34 

6 

20 

7 

21 

Source:  B.  R.  Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 

Class  Scale,"  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political 
Sc i ence,  XXIV,  no.  V  (1 95^) ,  p.  531. 

Further,  Blishen  analyzed  the  makeup  of  the  occupational 
classes  according  to  ethnic  background.  Two  trends  in  the  data 
occurred  upon  analysis.  The  British  and  Jewish  ethnic  groups  were 
found  to  be  over-represented  in  the  top  classes  while  the  other 
ethnic  groups  were  over-represented  in  the  lower  classes.  Blishen 
found  that  72.0%  of  the  native  Indians  and  Eskimos  were  concentrated 
in  the  lowest  class. 

Ibid. ,  p.  524. 


' 
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Table  2 

Selected  Hale  Occupations  from 
Blishen's  1951  Occupational  Class  Scale 


Class 

Occupation 

Sea  1  e 

1 

Judges 

90.0 

Chemical  engineers 

77.8 

Arch i tects 

73.2 

2 

Professors 

72.0 

Authors,  journalists 

63.4 

Reta i 1  managers 

57.0 

3 

Commercial  travellers 

56.7 

Purchasing  agents 

54.8 

Actors 

52.1 

4 

Manufacturing  foremen 

51 .8 

Undertakers 

51 .3 

Radio  repairmen 

50.8 

5 

Compos i tor s 

50. A 

Fa  rmers 

49.2 

Meat  canners 

45.2 

6 

Metal  moulders 

45.0 

Ba  ke  r  s 

43.8 

Carpenters 

43.2 

7 

Jan  i  tors 

41  .6 

Shoemakers 

40.2 

Hunters  S  trappers 

32.0 

B.  R.  Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 
Class  Scale,"  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  XXIV,  no.  4  (Nov.  195^)7" 


Source: 


* 

' 
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Despite  the  theoretical  significance  and  methodological 
advantages  of  occupations  as  an  indicator  of  class,  certain 
limitations  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  occupational  cate¬ 
gories  used  are  sometimes  so  broad  that  they  include  a  large 
number  of  people  of  widely  varying  class  positions. ^2 

Blishen  pointed  out  that  an  accurate  index  of  social  class  should 
in  some  manner  measure  total  social  position;  it  should  be  a  summar¬ 
izing  measure  of  various  prestige  rankings  given  to  an  individual  by 
virtue  of  his  position  in  the  many  social  structures  of  which  he  is 
a  member. ^ 

To  marketers,  Blishen's  1957  article  proposes  the  first 
usable  Canadian  social  class  system.  However,  as  far  as  was  known, 
his  classes  represented  little  more  than  statistical  groups  of  income 
and  education  whose  class  divisions  were  arbitrarily  decided. 

44 

John  Porter 


Porter's  study,  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  has  minimal  relevance 
to  marketing  because  he  examined  statistical  groups  who  did  not 
necessarily  have  any  life  of  their  own. 

Porter  examined  W.  Lloyd  Warner's  method  and  terminology 
but  these  were  rejected  because  Porter's  analysis  of  class  was  on  a 
national  or  macrosoc io log ica 1  scale.  He  believed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  the  class  structure  of  a  large  metropolis 
on  the  basis  of  social  reputation.  "In  a  large  city,  there  is  a 
greater  residential  and  institutional  segregation  and  people  so 

4  5 

segregated  will  see  the  class  system  in  different  perspectives." 

^2lbid.,  p.  521. 

^Ibid.,  p.  521. 

Porter,  The  Vertical  Mosaic. 

^Ibid.,  p.  14. 


, 
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Two  of  Porter's  findings  which  have  the  greatest  relevance 


to  marketing  are  the  stratification  of  classes  by  occupation  and  by 
educat ion. 

Occupat ion 

Porter  defines  occupations  into  three  categor  ies  (1) 

primary,  which  include  the  unskilled  occupations,  (2)  secondary, 

which  provide  skill  graduations  within  the  blue  collar  sector  and 

also  skill  and  authority  graduations  within  the  managerial  group, 

and  (3)  tertiary,  which  encompass  non- i ndustr ia 1  white  collar  world. 

46 

Porter's  figures  are  as  follows: 


191  1 


1955 


Tertiary  30% 
Secondary  31% 
Primary  39% 


Tertiary  46% 
Secondary  33% 
Primary  21% 


The  growth  of  a  large  tertiary  level,  as  occurred  in  Canada  from 
1911  to  1955,  means  a  much  more  complex  and  infinitely  more  graded 
class  structure  within  the  white  collar  world. 

Although  the  work  force  is  more  highly  skilled  and 
now  has  a  greater  proportion  of  white  collar  than  blue 
collar  workers,  many  groups  are  threatened  with  downward 
social  mobility  because  of  technological  change,  because 
they  live  in  a  depressed  area  or  because  of  their  age.  ' 

Neither  class,  the  white  collar  or  the  blue  collar  are  homogeneous. 


,  '  r  - ;  t  »rl  J  9  r.  o  fit 
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Education  stratification 

A  profile  of  educational  stratification  was  obtained  by 
dividing  the  male  population  from  sixteen  to  sixty-five  into  the 
following  categories: 


past  high  school 
high  school 
5-8  years 
less  than  5  years 


The  1961  educational  hierarchy  was: 

Figure  1 

1961  Male  Educational  Distribution 


49 

Many  people,  especially  Richard  Coleman,  have  felt  that 
education  is  a  key  determinant  to  social  class.  Porter  s  analysis 
would  seem  to  verify  this  fact.  Porter  used  Blishen's  1951  occupa¬ 
tional  scale  to  determine  the  relationship  between  occupational  class 
and  the  number  of  children  of  high  school  age  attending  high  school.50 

^L.  Rainwater,  R.  P.  Coleman,  G.  Handel,  Workingman's 
Wife,  New  York,  Oceana  Publications,  Inc.,  1959. 

5°Por ter ,  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  p.  180. 
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The  percentage  distribution  by  class  is  presented  in  Table  3. 


Table  3 

High  School  Attendance  by  Occupational  Class 


Blishen's  Occupational  Class 


Percentage  at  School 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


71 .0 

55.2 
50.6 
45.6 
38.9 

38.2 

34.8 


As  the  occupational  class  decreases  in  status,  so  does  the 
percentage  of  children  in  high  school.  Further,  if  university 
students  are  examined  in  light  of  their  father's  occupation,  this 
relationship  becomes  even  stronger.  The  following  table  presents 
the  d i str i but  ion. 


Un i vers i ty 


Father's  Occupa- 
tional  Level 

Class  1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Table  4 

Attendance  by  Occupational  Class 


Students 

X  of  Labor 

12.4 

1.0 

39.4 

11.9 

5.4 

7.0 

8.0 

7.8 

22.2 

26.8 

6.5 

21  .9 

6.0 

23.7 

■ 

V 
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Based  on  the  above  tables,  it  is  clear  that  the  higher 
status  classes  are  over-represented  In  education  whereas  the  lower 
status  positions  are  under-represented . 

It  would  appear  that  Canada  has  a  social  class  system 
which  is  extremely  bottom  heavy,  as  72.4%  of  the  labor  force  have 
occupations  which  are  in  the  bottom  three  categories. 

Peter  C.  Pineo  and  John  Porter^ ^ 

Pineo  and  Porter's  study  represents  the  first  national 

52 

study  of  occupational  prestige  in  Canada.  Based  on  earlier  work 
by  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  in  the  United  States,  the 
authors  attempted  to  generate  a  Canadian  prestige  ranking  which 
could  test  the  occupational  prestige  differences  between  English 
and  French  gorups  in  Canada,  as  well  as  prestige  differences  between 

53 

the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  method  used  was  extremely  simple.  A  respondent  was 

given  a  ladder  which  contained  nine  levels.  He  was  also  given  cards, 

which  had  a  particular  occupation  title  printed  on  them.  He  was 

asked  to  use  the  ladder  as  representative  of  the  social  hierarchy  and 

place  each  occupation  at  the  appropriate  level,  according  to  the 

54 

perceived  social  standing  of  the  occupation.  Upon  completion, 
just  less  than  200  occupations  were  ranked. 

The  social  system  presented  by  the  study  had  eight  classes 

51 

Pineo,  Porter,  "Occupational  Prestige  in  Canada." 

52 1 b id . ,  p.  24. 

I b  ?  d . ,  pp.  24-25. 

^ Ibid . ,  p.  26. 
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plus  one  for  farmers.  They  were  (l)  professional,  (2)  proprietors, 
managers,  and  officials  -  large,  (3)  semi-professional,  (4)  propri¬ 
etors,  managers,  and  officials  -  small,  (5)  clerical  and  sales, 

(6)  skilled,  \.7)  semi-skilled,  and  (8)  unskilled.  Table  5  presents 
the  social  system  as  proposed  by  Pineo  and  Porter  with  several 
representative  occupations  and  their  prestige  index. 

Each  class  represents  wide  variations  in  prestige.  As 

such,  there  is  great  overlapping  between  the  classes.  The  occupation 

with  the  highest  prestige  is  Provincial  Premier,  which  is  found  in 

Class  2.'*'*  Pineo  and  Porter's  ranking  of  the  classes  is  based  on 

the  number  of  occupations  classified,  the  mean  score  of  the  classes, 

56 

and  the  standard  deviation. 

Bernard  Blishen,  1961^ 

Based  on  the  work  of  Pineo  and  Porter,  Blishen  updated 
his  original  occupational  scale  by  including  their  prestige  variable, 
as  well  as  his  original  income  and  education  variables.  Using  the 
1961  census  data,  Blishen  constructed  a  regression  equation  which 
used  the  Pineo-Porter  scores  for  the  eighty-eight  occupations  which 
overlap  the  1981  census  list  as  the  dependent  variable,  and  used 
the  corresponding  income  level  and  educational  level  indices  as  the 
independent  variables.  The  regression  weights  that  were  determined 
were  then  applied  to  all  census  occupations.  Applying  the  equation 

55l bid. ,  p.  29. 

bid. ,  pp.  33-34 

57 

Blishen,  "A  Socio-Economic  Index  for  Occupations," 


pp.  41-53. 


. 
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Table  5 

Selected  Occupations  from  the 
Pineo  and  Porter  Occupational  Prestige  Scale 


Prest ige 

Class 

Title 

Occupat ion 

Score 

1 

Profess iona 1 

Phys ician 

87.2 

Accountant 

63.4 

2 

Proprietors  &  officials 

Provincial  Premier 

89.9 

-  large 

Advertising  executive 

56.5 

3 

Sem i -Profess iona 1 

Airline  pilot 

66 . 1 

Computer  programmer 

53.8 

4 

Proprietors  &  officials 

Job  counsel  lor 

58.3 

-  sma 1 1 

Travel  agent 

46 . 6 

5 

Clerical  &  sales 

Insurance  agent 

47.3 

Office  clerk 

35.6 

6 

Skilled 

Ai rplane  mechan ic 

50.3 

Butcher 

34.8 

7 

Semi-Ski  1 1 ed 

Pol  iceman 

51.6 

Assembl y- 1 i ne  worker 

28.2 

8 

Unski  1 1 ed 

Construction  worker 

26.5 

Jan i tor 

17.3 

Source: 

P.  C.  Pineo,  J.  Porter, 

"Occupational  Prestige  in 

Canada ," 

The  Canadian  Review  of 

Sociology  and  Anthropology, 

IV, 

February  1967,  pp.  24-40. 

1 

5  '« 
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to  the  320  occupations  obtained  from  the  1961  census  produced  a 

socio-economic  index  score  for  each.^ 

The  rank  correlation  between  this  index  and  his  1951 

occupational  class  scale  was  0.96,  indicating  both  stability  in 

structure  over  time  and  similarity  in  results  despite  variations  in 

procedure.  The  coefficient  of  multiple  correlation  between  the 

Pineo-Porter  scores  and  the  income  and  education  level  scores  was 

0.919  for  the  eighty-eight  matching  occupations,  indicating  that 

Pineo-Porter  prestige  scores  could  be  estimated  with  a  relatively 

59 

high  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  basic  difference  between  Blishen's  two  scales  is  the 

manner  in  which  he  divides  the  occupations  into  classes.  In  his 

original  study,  Blishen  used  his  understanding  of  occupational 

prestige  differences  to  divide  the  classes. ^  In  his  1961  article, 

he  used  two  methods.  One  method  used  the  deciles  for  occupations; 

he  took  each  class  as  ten  per  cent  of  the  population.  With  this 

method  he  had  ten  classes  with  thirty-two  occupations  in  each  class. 

The  second  method  was  to  divide  the  socio-economic  index  by  the 

6 1 

use  of  the  ten's  digit.  This  method  produced  six  classes  with 
the  following  distribution: 

58l bid. ,  p.  42. 

Ibid.,  p.  50 

^Blishen,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of  an  Occupational 
Scale,"  p.  522. 

^Blishen,  "A  Socio-Economic  Index  for  Occupations  in 
Canada,"  p.  51  . 


■ 
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Table  6 

Class  Frequency  -  Blishen's 
1961  Occupational  Scale 


Class 

Soc io-Econom i c 

1  ndex 

Number  of 
Occupat ions 

1 

-■j 

0 

+ 

24 

2 

60  -  69 

26 

3 

50  -  59 

36 

4 

40  -  49 

52 

5 

30  -  39 

103 

6 

Below  30 

79 

Using  his  new  scale  and  1961  census  data,  Blishen  cal¬ 


culated  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  provincial  labor  forces 


by  class.  Blishen  concluded  that  Ontario  and  Alberta  tend  to  have 


a  high-scoring  labor  force,  while  the  labor  force  in  the  Atlantic 

1  62 

provinces  scores  low. 


Table  7  presents  examples  of  occupations  which  are 


representative  of  their  class. 


Ibid. ,  p .  51. 
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Table  7 

Selected  Occupations  From 
the  Blishen  1961  Occupational  Class  Scale 


Class 


Occupat ion 


Soc io-Eco- 
nomic  Index 


1 

Chemical  engineer 

76.69 

School  teachers 

70.14 

2 

Accountants  &  auditors 

Owners  &  managers,  Health  & 

68 . 80 

Welfare  services 

60.07 

3 

Security  salesman  &  brokers 

59.91 

Musicians  &  music  teachers 

50.93 

A 

Nurses- i n-tra i n i ng 

Photographic  processing 

49.91 

occupat i ons 

40.05 

5 

Engineering  officers,  ship 

coremakers 

30.00 

6 

Baby  sitters 

29.99 

Trappers  &  hunters 

25.36 

Source:  B.  R.  Blishen,  "A  Socio-Economic  Index  for  Occupations," 

The  Canadian  Review  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  IV, 

(1967)  pp.  *11-53 

American  Social  Structure 

Many  studies  have  been  conducted  in  the  United  States  in 
an  attempt  to  discover  both  class  structure  and  class  attributes. 
Most  of  these  studies  have  been  done  in  a  small  town  or  city  and  as 
such  are  limited  in  their  applicability. 


' 
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W.  Lloyd  Warner 


Warner's  studies  include  Yankee  City,  Old  City,  Jonesville, 

and  a  Negro  district  in  Chicago.  However,  he  is  probably  best  known 

6  3 

for  the  Yankee  City  study.  In  this  study,  Warner  selected  a  small 
and  relatively  homogeneous  New  England  city  which  was  not  a  suburb 
or  satellite  of  a  metropolis.  His  methods  of  Evaluated  Participation 
and  Index  of  Status  Characteristics  were  employed.  After  several 
years  of  study  by  more  than  a  dozen  researchers,  during  which  time 
33%  of  the  families  were  classified,  the  following  classes  were 
enumerated : 


(1)  Upper-upper,  1.4%  of  the  total  population.  This  group 
was  the  old  family  elite,  based  on  sufficient  wealth  to 
maintain  a  large  house  in  the  best  neighborhood,  but 
the  wealth  had  to  have  been  in  the  family  for  more  than 
one  generation. 

(2)  Lower-upper,  1.6%.  This  group  was,  on  the  average, 
slightly  richer  than  their  upper-uppers,  but  their  money 
was  newer,  their  manners  thus  not  quite  so  polished, 
their  sense  of  lineage  and  security  less  pronounced. 

(3)  Upper-middle,  10.2%.  The  moderately  successful  business 
and  professional  men  and  their  families,  but  less  affluent 
than  the  1 ower-uppers .  Some  education  and  polish  were 
necessary  for  membership,  but  lineage  was  unimportant. 

(4)  Lower-middle,  28.9%.  The  petty  businessmen,  the  school 
teachers,  the  foremen  in  industry.  This  group  tended 

to  have  morals  that  were  close  to  puritan  fundamentalism; 
they  were  churchgoers,  lodge  joiners  and  flag  wavers. 

{5)  Upper-lower,  32.6%.  The  solid  respectable  laboring 

people,  who  kept  their  houses  clean  and  stayed  out  of 
troubl e. 


(6)  Lower-lower,  25.2%.  The  disrespectable  and  often  slovenly 
people  who  dug  for  clams  and  waited  for  public  relief. 


Commun i ty , 


3W.  L.  Warner,  P.  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press ,  1 94 1  . 


64 


Kahl,  The  American  Class  Structure,  p.  26. 
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Warner  maintains  that  the  breaks  between  all  these  prestige 

classes  were  quite  clear,  except  for  that  between  the  lower-middle 

and  upper-lower.  Clear,  that  is,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Yankee  City.65 

Kahl  concludes  that  Warner's  classes  are  ideal-type  constructs  which 

66 

help  him  organize  a  vast  amount  of  data  on  attitudes  and  behavior. 

They  are  not  mere  descriptions  of  the  mental  categories  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Yankee  City  and  Jonesville.  Warner's  study,  because 
it  is  based  on  the  variable  of  prestige  within  a  community,  makes 
it  difficult  to  generalize  to  the  whole  society.6'7 

August  E  ol 1 i ngshead 

Hollingshead  cooperated  with  the  Warner  research  team  in 

the  Jonesville  study.  He  was  concerned  with  the  study  of  adolescent 

68 

behavior  as  it  related  to  social  class.  The  method  he  developed 

was  simple  and  effective  and  according  to  Kahl,  probably  the  best 

technique  available  for  studying  the  prestige  stratification  of  a 

69 

small  community.  First,  he  developed  a  small  list  of  families 
spread  through  the  system  and  learned  their  prestige  rank.  Then 
Hollingshead  asked  informants  to  compare  the  rank  of  the  families 
in  his  sample  to  those  on  the  list.  In  this  way  the  master  or  control 
list  became  the  measuring  rod.^6  Ho  1 1  i ngshead ' s  study  revealed  five 

65l bid. ,  p.  27. 

66 1 b?  d . ,  p.  29. 

6^Carman,  The  Application  of  Social  Class  in  Market 
Segmentation,  p.  15. 

1  1  /  o 

Hollingshead,  Elmtown's  Youth. 

69 

"Kahl,  The  American  Class  Structure. 

Ibid.,  pp.  29-37. 
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classes  as  fol lows : 

1.  Class  I  -  social  elite  3.]% 

2.  Class  II  -  high  managerials  and  professionals  8.1% 

3.  Class  III  -  white  collar,  sales  and 

ski  1  led  manuals  22.0% 

4.  Class  IV  -  semi-skilled  factory  workers  46.0% 

5.  Class  V  -  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 

laborers  17.8% 

6.  unknown  3.0% 


One  fact  that  did  emerge  from  this  study  was  the  wide 
variation  between  Class  III  and  Class  IV.  According  to  Hoi  1 i ngshead , 
this  is  indicative  of  the  prestige  gulf  that  exists  between  the  two 
largest  socio-economic  groupings  in  Elmtown  (Jonesv i 1 1 e) ,  namely, 
the  "business  and  professional  classes"  and  the  "working  class. 

Since  Warner  and  Hollingshead  rated  134  of  the  same 
families,  a  comparison  could  be  made.  It  was  found  that  they  agreed 
on  80%  of  the  families.72 


James  M.  Carman 

After  his  survey  of  the  literature  up  until  1965,  Carman 

concluded  that  it  is  the  cultural  class  dimension  of  social  class 

r  73 

which  holds  the  greatest  wealth  for  marketing.  He  felt  that  it 
is  the  unique  behavior  patterns  of  individual  classes,  which  includes 

74 

values  and  attitudes,  which  is  of  prime  importance  to  marketers. 


71  Ibid.,  p.  38 

72 1 b id . ,  p.  39. 

73 

Carman,  The  Application  of  Social  Class  in  Market 
Segmentat ion,  p.  32. 

7S  bid.  ,  p.  61  . 
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One  of  the  purposes  of  Carman's  study  was  to  repudiate  or 
correct  some  of  the  many  criticisms  levelled  against  Warner  and  his 

75 

students.  His  study  was  based  on  households  selected  from  the 

I960  United  States  Census  of  Population.^  By  using  factor  analysis, 

Carman  rated  his  sample  according  to  culture.  Based  on  the  proxy 

variables  of  occupation,  education  of  household  head,  and  expenditure 

for  housing,  each  household  was  assigned  a  class  position  in  the 

77 

following  hierarchy: 


Class  Percent 


upper  O.38 
upper-middle  10.82 
lower-middle  30.82 
upper-lower  49.96 
lower-lower  8.02 


Using  an  analysis  of  home  clothes  dryer  ownership,  within 

the  limits  of  the  data,  it  was  shown  that  households  in  these 

78 

classes  exhibited  different  behavior. 

Carman,  through  a  different  approach  and  a  national 
sample,  built  a  fairly  simple  multiple  criteria  proxy  classification 

79 

scheme  for  assigning  households  to  cultural  classes. 


Richard  Centers 


Centers'  book,  which  was  published  in  1949,  made  an  attempt 
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to  distinguish  between  social  classes  and  social  strata.80  He 
defined  social  classes  as  internally  cohesive  and  genuinely  functional 
class  groupings  bound  together  by  group  consciousness,  common  inter¬ 
ests,  and  sympathies.  Social  strata,  on  the  other  hand,  were  various 
categories  of  the  population  that  were  merely  aggregates  of  people 

O  i 

as  defined  by  some  objective  criterion  such  as  occupation  or  income. 

Centers'  methodological  approach  was  to  interview  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  adult  white  male  population  of 
the  United  States.  Through  the  use  of  an  attitude  test,  Centers 
hoped  to  prove  that  various  social  classes  exhibited  different  atti¬ 
tudes  and  beliefs  in  the  conservat i sm-rad ica 1 i sm  sense. 

On 

Centers  developed  the  following  class  structure: 

Class  Percent 


upper 

4.0 

middle  class 

36.0 

working  class 

52.0 

lower  class 

5.0 

don't  know 

3.0 

Center's  principal  discovery  concerning  values  was  that 
the  middle  class  manifest  a  greater  desire  for  self-expression 

83 

while  those  of  the  working  class  express  a  desire  for  security. 

80 

Richard  Centers,  The  Psychology  of  Social  Classes:  A 
Study  of  Class  Consciousness,  Princeton  University  Press,  New  Jersey, 

13W. 

8^ Ibid.,  pp.  26-29. 

82 1 b id . ,  p.  77. 

83 1 b i d . ,  pp.  151-58. 
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Emergent  Values  and  Behavior 


An  attempt  will  be  made  to  integrate  several  research 

or 

studies,  particularly  Kahl's,  to  develop  (l)  the  values  of  the 
various  classes  as  they  are  known  and  (2)  a  general  value  framework. 

The  following  Kahl  class  structure  will  be  utilized  for 

..  i  •  85 

the  ana lys is: 


Upper  class  1% 
upper-middle  S% 
lower-middle  k0% 
working  class  40% 
lower  class  10% 


Specific  Values  and  Behaviors 

Upper  class 

86 

Kahl  combines  the  old  elite  and  the  new  self-made  men 
in  this  category.  He  describes  this  as  a  group  that  believes  in 
tradition,  in  continuity  of  behavior  with  the  past;  they  emphasize 
familism  and  lineage;  they  favor  skills  of  graceful  living  and 
dilettanism,  and  tend  to  value  man  more  than  the  accomplishment. 

They  are  conservative  both  in  the  sense  that  they  want  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  and  because  they  revere  the  relics  of  the  past. 

They  are  also  liberal  because  their  family  position  offers  them  enough 
security  to  permit  self-expression. 

This  class,  as  it  comprises  only  1%  of  the  market,  is  of 
little  interest  to  marketers  of  mass  products  except  as  it  serves 
84 

Kahl ,  The  American  Class  Structure. 

85 1 b i d . ,  p.  187. 
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Ibid.,  pp.  192-93. 
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as  a  reference  group  for  the  lower  classes.  However,  the  degree  to 
which  this  group  can  influence  the  lower  classes  is  disputed.  Addi- 

o-j 

tional  research  is  required.  ' 

The  Upper-Middle  Class 

Kahl  calls  these  people  the  active  people  who  are  the 

leaders  of  the  American  work  world.  The  central  value  orientation 

of  this  group  is  the  career  of  the  husband.  Their  whole  way  of  life 

their  consumption  behavior,  their  sense  of  accomplishment  and 

respectability,  the  source  of  much  of  their  prestige  with  others  - 

depends  upon  the  success  in  a  career.  This  success  must  be  taste- 

88 

fully  reflected  in  social  participation  and  home  decor.  These 

people  demonstrate  their  position  to  themselves  and  others  by  their 

89 

houses,  furniture,  clothes,  and  car.  They  ignore  the  past.  This 

leads  them  to  seize  upon  the  formalities  of  behavior  as  a  substitute 

for  the  ease  and  pace  of  habit. 

For  marketers,  this  class  represents  the  quality  market  for 

many  products.  These  families  purchase  conspicuous  products  but 

90 

they  a  re  ca  refu 1 . 

Lower-Middle  Class 

This  class,  according  to  Kahl,  is  on  the  fence;  they  are 

d  y 

'Enqel  et.  al.,  Consumer  Behavior,  p.  290. 

00 

Richard  Coleman,  "The  Significance  of  Social  Stratifi¬ 
cation  in  Selling,"  found  in  S.  H.  Britt,  H.  W.  Boyd  Jr.,  Marketing 
Management  and  Administrative  Action,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  I963,  p.  23^. 

^Kahl  ,  The  American  Class  Structure,  p.  199. 
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Engel,  et.  al.,  Consumer  Behavior,  p.  290. 
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very  conscious  of  being  in  between  the  other  classes.  They  cannot 
cling  too  strongly  to  career  as  the  focus  of  their  lives,  for  their 
jobs  do  not  lead  continuously  upward.  Instead,  they  tend  to  emphasize 
the  respectability  of  their  jobs  and  their  life  styles,  for  it  is 
respectability  that  makes  them  superior  to  shiftless  workers. 

Education  for  their  children,  church  going,  conservative 
morals,  and  home  ownership  are  manifestations  of  respectability. 

Lower  middle  class  women  work  more  at  their  shopping 
than  other  classes.  They  acquire  clothing  and  furniture  one  item 
at  a  time  rather  than  as  a  coordinated  unit.  The  wife  seems  to 

91 

display  high  price  sensitivity. 

92 

Working  class 

Kahl  summarizes  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  working  man 
as: 

there  are  few  differences  in  pay  or  responsibility 
from  job  to  job,  year  to  year.  There  is  not  too  much 
point  in  worj^ng  hard  to  get  somewhere,  for  there  is  no 
place  to  go. 

The  worker  is  not  concerned  with  his  public  reputation,  his  person¬ 
ality  or  his  consumption  skills.  He  is  oriented  more  toward  enjoying 

his  life  and  living  well  from  day  to  day  than  saving  for  the 

94 

future. 


91  Ibid.,  p.  292. 

92For  further  detail  see  Rainwater,  Coleman,  Randel , 
Workingman's  Wife. 

"kahl.  The  American  Class  Structure,  pp.  205-206. 
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The  purchase  decisions  of  the  working  class  wife  are 

characterized  as  impulsive  in  the  case  of  new  decisions  and  brand 

or 

loyalty  in  the  case  of  previously  purchased  items. 

Lower- 1 ower 

The  lower  class  person  reacts  to  their  economic  situation 

and  to  their  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  respectable  people  by 

becoming  fatalistic.  The  central  assumption  is  that  the  situation 

is  hopeless.  Instead  of  responsibility  and  concern  for  the  future, 

the  under-privileged  worker  has  a  desire  for  those  pleasures  that 

are  open  to  him.  He  gets  his  kicks  whenever  he  can,  and  this 

includes  buying  impulsively.  The  lack  of  planning  in  his  purchases 

often  causes  him  to  adopt  inferior  decision  strategies.  He  pays 

too  much  for  products,  he  buys  on  credit  at  a  high  interest  rate, 

and  he  does  not  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  product  in  the  way 

96 

the  other  consumers  do. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  marketers  to  overlook  this 
market  when  planning.  However,  for  certain  products  such  as 
food,  television  sets,  and  cars,  this  class  represents  a  large 

97 

market. 


A  General  Framework  of  Values  and  Behaviors 

In  their  chapter  on  social  classes  and  consumer  behavior, 

"^Engel,  et.  a  1 . ,  Consumer  Behavior,  p.  294 . 

96lbid.,  p.  295. 
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Engel  et.  al.  point  out  the  aspects  by  which  social  classes 
are  d ifferent. 

99 

Mot i vat  ion 

Motives  are  defined  as  behavioral  regularities  or  status 
of  the  organism  in  which  energy  is  directed  towards  goals.  These 
goals  are  a  function  of  values  of  the  culture  to  which  an  individual 
belongs.  These  goals  and  values  are  transmitted  differentially 
among  social  classes. 

Engel  et.  al.  go  on  to  state  that  each  class  sees  the 
ideal  man  or  ideal  woman  very  differently.  This  difference  is  so 
great  that  market  segmentation  and  product  tailoring  are  absolute 
necessities  for  certain  products. 

d  <-•  100 

Percept  1  on 

Individuals  perceive  messages  from  the  same  sources  dif¬ 
ferently  because  their  values,  beliefs  and  points  of  view  are 
different.  Because  social  class  helps  form  these  values  and 
attitudes,  it  is  key  in  understanding  the  selective  perception 
process . 


Persona  1 i 
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Personalities  vary  among  social  classes.  The  traits  which 


are  found  in  the  higher  social  classes  are  those  which  society 
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Ibid. , 
I  bid. , 
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pp.  297-305. 
pp.  297-98. 

p.  298. 
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prizes  most.  There  is  evidence  that  shows  lower  class  individuals 
are  more  impulsive  and  uninhibited;  middle  classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  self-sufficient  and  dominant. 

1 02 

Learning  and  intelligence 

The  higher  an  individual's  class,  the  greater  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  he  will  have  high  intelligence  and  learn  rapidly. 

This  is  a  natural  expectation  because  of  a  greater  access  to 
education,  more  encouraging  home  values  and  better  health,  all  of 
which  correlate  with  social  class. 

Engel  et.  al.  suggest  that  in  disseminating  information, 
that  it  must  be  geared  towards  the  level  of  understanding  of  the 
target  market.  One  finding  that  is  particularly  relevant  in  this 
area  is  that  lower  classes  have  less  ability  to  understand  com¬ 
plexity  and  abstraction, 

tu  r  -i  103 

The  fami ly 

There  are  marked  differences  in  the  structure  and  behavior 
of  families  in  different  social  classes.  Several  of  the  findings  are 
particularly  relevant  to  marketing.  First,  because  husbands  and 
wives  usually  come  from  homogeneous  class  backgrounds,  class  is  a 
good  variable  for  market  segmentation  when  compatibility  within 
couples  is  desired.  Second,  upper  social  classes  tend  to  engage 
in  leisure  activities  on  a  couple  basis  rather  than  individually. 
Because  of  this,  different  media  and  appeals  are  useful  among 

102ibJl«»  PP-  299-300. 

103  I  bid. ,  pp.  300-301. 
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classes.  Third,  the  decision-making  process  differs  among  social 
classes.  Middle  and  upper  class  males  are  more  permissive  and 
equal itarian  in  ideology  but  they  have  greater  authority  over  their 
wives  and  children  than  do  lower  classes.  Thus,  the  man  may  carry 
a  veto  power  over  many  decisions  the  wives  are  making.  And  fourth, 
different  social  classes  prize  different  values  and  behavior  in 
thei r  chi ldren. 

104 

Cultural  patterns 

Each  social  class  has  a  language  pattern  that  identifies 
the  class.  This  must  be  considered  in  advertising  and  salesmen 
selection.  Different  social  classes  have  different  recreational 
patterns,  sexual  behavior,  and  day  to  day  activities. 

n  .  .  105 

Decision  process 

Social  class  is  an  important  variable  in  determining 
differential  decision  processes.  Different  social  classes  spend 
varying  amounts  of  time  at  each  stage. 

,  r  106 

Information  sources 

Different  social  classes  rely  on  different  information 
sources.  For  example,  working  class  women  tend  to  rely  heavily 
on  friends  whereas  middle  class  women  rely  heavily  on  the  media 
for  information. 

I  bid. ,  pp.  301-303. 

105lb?d.,  p.  303. 

1Q6I bid. ,  pp.  303-304. 
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Purchasing  processes 

Social  status  has  a  great  deal  of  effect  on  where  and  how 
people  feel  they  should  shop.  Evidence  inidicates  that  lower  status 
people  prefer  local  face-to-face  places  where  they  get  friendly 
service  and  easy  credit.  Upper-middle  housewives  feel  more  confident 
and  will  venture  to  new  places.  A  recent  study  indicates  that  con¬ 
sumers  have  an  image  of  what  social  class  a  store  appeals  to,  even 
if  the  consumer  has  never  shopped  there. 

Recent  Research  on  Marketing  and  Social  Class 

Specific  studies  and  articles  which  have  been  written  in 
the  field  of  social  class  and  consumer  behavior  will  be  reviewed. 

All  of  the  studies  are  American. 

Fashion 

In  a  study  done  in  the  early  1950's,  fashion  in  women's 

1 08 

clothes  was  analyzed  in  light  of  the  American  social  structure. 

The  data  was  derived  by  studying  the  fashion  copy  of  various  fashion 
magazines  from  the  period  1930  -  1950.  Clothes  to  a  woman  are  a 
method  of  showing  the  economic  value  of  her  household.  Women  can 
perform  the  consumption  function  in  general  and  the  buying  and 
wearing  of  clothes  more  or  less  effectively.  Not  only  can  a  wife's 

1 °7 I b i d . ,  p.  304. 

^Bernard  Barber,  "Fashion  in  Women's  Clothes  and  the 
American  Social  System,"  Soc  ia 1  Forces ,  31 >  December,  1952,  pp. 

124-131 . 
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good  taste  enhance  her  family's  social  status,  but  her  skill  in 

maximizing  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  clothes  she  aquires  on  a 

given  budget  also  count.  The  clothes  fashion  cycle  is  based  on 

the  trickle  effect  -  that  is,  from  the  original  of  the  Paris  designer, 

to  selected  distribution,  to  mass  marketing.  This  trickle  system 

is  perpetuated  because  the  American  class  system  makes  some  women 

continually  seek  symbols  of  their  difference  from  those  just  below 

them  in  the  class  system  while  at  the  same  time  making  other  women 

continually  seek  for  symbols  of  their  equality  with  those  just 

above  them  in  the  class  system.  Barber  discovered  that  various 

classes  define  fashion  differently.  For  example,  the  old  elite 

stress  the  esthetic  functions  of  clothes  to  the  expense  of  fashions. 

The  lower-upper  class  stress  high  fashion  while  the  middle  and 

1 09 

lower  classes  want  clothes  to  be  conservative  but  smart. 

Barber's  conclusion  was  that  fashion  is  not  socially 
irrational.  Fashion  behavior  has  functions  for  many  different 
aspects  of  the  American  social  system. 

Warning  also  did  a  study  on  the  effects  of  social  class 
on  clothing  behavior Warning  studied  the  purchase  behavior  of 
mothers  of  girls  age  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Her  results  support  the  theory  that  social  class  members  recognize 
that  they  belong  to  a  social  group  and  want  to  own  and  use  clothes 

109J_bid.,  pp.  128-29. 

^  ^  ^ *  k ' d . ,  p .  131. 

^Margaret  C.  Warning,  The  implications  of  Social  Class 
for  Clothing  Behavior,  Ph.D.  thesis,  Graduate  School,  Michigan 
State  University,  1956. 
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which  give  them  the  feeling  of  group  solidarity  because  the  garments 

are  similar  to  the  clothes  worn  by  the  other  members  of  the  social 
112 

class.  Several  of  the  findings  have  particular  relevance  to 
consumer  behavior.  Namely  -  (l)  the  mothers  purchased  selected 
garments  in  different  kinds  of  stores,  (2)  the  average  price  paid 
varied  with  the  social  class,  (3)  price  was  less  important  to 
upper-middle  class  than  to  lower-middle  class,  and  (b)  the  differences 
in  reference  to  brand  purchase  differed  between  classes. 


Social  Classes  and  Spending  Behavior 

Pierre  Martineau,  a  leading  proponent  of  applied  science, 
has  written  several  articles  about  social  class.  These  articles 
are  not  descriptions  of  particular  studies  but  rather  the  findings 
of  many  studies  which  were  conducted  by  Martineau,  set  forth  in  a 
general  framework. 

In  one  of  his  first  articles,  Martineau  proposed  that 

1 1 3 

social  class  provides  a  rich  dimension  for  market  segmentation. 
Martineau  attempted  to  apply  Warner's  technique,  which  had  questionable 
significance  to  large  cities,  to  Chicago.  Martineau  proved  that  there 
is  a  social  class  system  operative  in  a  metropolitan  area  which  can 
be  delineated.  Further,  class  membership  was  an  important  determin¬ 
ant  of  the  individual's  economic  behavior,  even  more  so  than  in  a 

1 1  b 

smaller  city.  Martineau  developed  the  following  class  structure: 

1  1  2 

Ibid.,  p.  139. 

^^Martineau,  “Social  Classes  and  Spending  Behavior," 

pp.  121-30. 
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upper  and  upper-middle 

8.1% 

lower-m i dd 1 e 

28.  b% 

upper- lower 

bk.0% 

lower- lower 

19. 5£ 

He  felt  that  there  is  a  rough  correlation  between  income  and  social 
class  but  that  social  class  is  the  only  variable  which  can  explain 
many  facets  of  behavior.  Martineau  stated  that  the  most  important 
function  of  retail  advertising  today,  when  prices  and  quality  have 
become  so  standard,  is  to  permit  the  shopper  to  make  social  class 
identification.  There  is  also  a  relation  between  class  and  commun¬ 
ication  abilities  which  Martineau  said  was  based  on  different  symbol 

,  115 

systems . 


Martineau  also  found  that  the  higher  the  individual's 
class  position,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  express  some  saving 
aspirations.  Further,  non i nvestmenet  saving  appeals  to  lower- 
status  people  whereas  investment  saving  appeals  to  the  upper- 
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status  person. 

Martineau  enumerated  some  of  the  psychological  differences 
between  the  middle  and  lower  class.  Where  the  middle  class  is 
pointed  toward  the  future,  more  rational  and  self-confident,  the 
lower  class  is  pointed  to  the  present  and  past,  non-rational  and 

J  •  I  .117 

very  concerned  with  security. 

The  conclusions  of  Martineau's  paper  were  (1)  that  there 
is  a  social  class  operative  in  metropolitan  areas  which  can  be 

^  ^ 1 bi d . ,  pp.  125-28. 

ll6JLbM_.,  pp.  128-29. 

^  ^  ^ I b id . ,  p.  129. 
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isolated  and  described;  (2)  that  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
there  are  far  reaching  psychological  differences  between  the  various 
classes;  and  (3)  that  consumption  patterns  operate  as  prestige 
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symbols  to  define  class  membership,  which  is  a  more  significant 

1  1 8 

determinant  of  economic  behavior  than  mere  income. 

In  a  later  article,  Martineau  proceeded  from  the  above 

1 1 9 

findings  to  examine  areas  of  buying  behavior.  In  his  attempt 

to  justify  his  position,  Martineau  cited  several  studies  which  he 
had  been  involved  in  as  Director  of  Research  and  Marketing  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Martineau  believes  that  every  retailer  must  learn 
to  adjust  to  the  psychological  demands  of  his  particular  group  of 
customers.  Further,  he  concluded  that  a  store's  style  of  advertis¬ 
ing  conveys  more  than  the  goods  advertised  -  it  portrays  that  the 
store  is  reaching  out  to  a  very  definite  class  segment  of  the 

market.  As  such,  this  advertising  must  be  geared  to  the  market  it 

.  .  1 20 
i s  a imed  at . 

In  another  study,  Martineau  found:  (l)  a  very  high  cor¬ 
relation  with  the  social  class  values  and  the  exterior  of  the  house, 
the  esthetic  appeal  or  lack  of  it  in  the  landscaping,  what 
neighborhood  it  would  probably  be  in,  etc.;  (2)  the  farther  down 
the  social  ladder  one  goes,  the  more  has  "modern"  become  the 
dominant  motif;  and  (3)  the  handling  of  money  follows  class  lines  - 
that  is,  where  to  save,  what  to  save  for,  where  to  borrow,  etc.121 


~~  1 1 8 1 b i d . ,  p.  130. 

1 ^Martineau,  "Social  Class  and  It's  Very  Close  Relationship 
to  Individual's  Buying  Behavior,"  pp.  185-192. 

^  2^ I b 1 d . ,  pp.  188-89. 

^  2  *  I  b  i  d . ,  p.  191. 
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Class  and  Conservatism 

Social  class  and  adoption  of  innovations  were  compared  by 
Saxon  in  order  to  see  if  the  upper  class  desired  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  and  the  lower  class  tried  to  innovate.122  A  sample  of 
150  families  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  was  compared  on  their  adoption 
of  television,  canasta,  supermarkets,  Blue  Cross  and  Medical 
Services.  Basically,  none  of  the  strata  prove  consistently  conserva¬ 
tive  or  liberal.  For  example,  the  upper  classes  were  conservative 
in  adopting  television,  whereas  the  lower  classes  were  conservative 
in  adopting  canasta.  Both  were  conservative  in  adopting  super¬ 
markets.  Saxon  concluded  that  the  innovation,  if  it  is  to  be 

1  23 

accepted,  must  be  compatible  with  the  class  culture. 

Brand  Choice  and  Social  Stratification 

Ferber  studied  the  relationship  between  social  class  and 

1 2k 

brand  choice.  By  using  cars  and  washing  machines  he  attempted 

to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  ownership  of  particular  brands 

of  these  goods  becomes  more  homogeneous  among  consumer  groups  as 

the  level  of  aggregation  declines.  The  results  suggested  that  in 

some  way  purchases  of  particular  brands  may  be  tantamount  to  purchase 
"  ('22 

Graham  Saxon,  "Class  and  Conservatism  in  the  Adoption 
of  Innovation,"  Human  Relations,  Vol .  9,  1965,  pp.  71-78. 

1 23  I  bid . ,  pp.  19^-98. 

1  2k 

Robert  Ferber,  "Brand  Choice  and  Social  Stratification," 
The  Quarterly  Review  of  Economics  and  Business,  2,  Feb.  1962,  pp. 
71-78.  ~ 
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of  different  products,  despite  the  fact  that  the  products  are  meant 

1  25 

to  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Social  Class  and  Leisure 

White  studied  the  effect  of  social  class  on  leisure 

1  26 

activities.  His  sample  of  families  in  an  Ohio  county  was  random 
and  Warner's  ISC  scale  was  used  to  develop  the  social  classes.  The 
uses  of  leisure  were  found  to  be  conditioned  by  social  class.  Age 
and  sex  also  had  some  effect.  The  upper-middle  class  were  found  to 
prefer  libraries,  home  diversions  and  leisure-study  groups,  whereas 
the  lower  status  groups  preferred  parks  and  playgrounds,  churches, 
museums  and  commercial  entertainment. 

Social  Class  and  Income 

In  a  well-known  article,  Coleman  examined  some  products 

1  27 

whose  purchases  could  not  be  explained  by  social  class.  After 
examining  Warner's  social  class  concept,  Coleman  proposed  that 
income  and  social  class,  when  combined,  make  a  valuable  predictor 
of  behavior.  His  basic  thesis  was  that  within  each  social  class 
there  are  people  who  are  overprivileged,  average,  and  underprivileged 
in  terms  of  income  for  that  class.  However,  they  all  have  to  buy 

125lbid. ,  p.  78. 

1  9  A 

R.  Clyde  White,  "Social  Class  Differences  in  the  Uses 
of  Leisure,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  61,  September,  1955, 
pp.  1 45~50 . 

^Coleman,  "The  Significance  of  Social  Stratification 
in  Selling,"  pp.  232-42. 
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the  same  types  of  goods  to  meet  the  class  requirements.  The  under¬ 
privileged  have  to  struggle  to  meet  the  requirements  while  the  over¬ 
privileged  have  excess  money  after  the  requirements  have  been  met. 

In  analyzing  the  car  market,  it  was  the  underprivileged  of  each 
class  who  bought  the  compacts  and  the  overprivileged  of  each  class 
who  bought  the  Cadillacs.  Coleman's  basic  contention  was  that  it 
is  the  overprivileged  members  of  each  class  that  represent  the 
quality  market  today. 

In  a  recent  study,  Coleman's  research  was  examined  and  a 

new  concept,  that  of  relative  occupational  class  income,  was  pro- 
1  28 

posed.  Peters'  basic  contention  is  that  social  class  is 
extremely  difficult  to  measure  and  because  of  this,  it  is  more 
appropriate  to  use  family  income  relative  to  the  family's  occupa¬ 
tional  class.  With  this  new  concept,  the  automobile  market  was 
examined.  The  findings  agree  with  those  of  Coleman's  -  that  is, 
there  is  an  overprivileged  and  underprivileged  group  of  people 
whose  behavior  in  the  car  market  can  be  explained  by  this  concept. 

Class  Differences  in  Family  Decision  Making 

In  a  survey  of  the  literature  on  husband-wife  communica¬ 
tion,  Komarovsky  looked  into  the  family  decision-making  process 

1 29 

in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  social  class.  The  following 

I  oC 

W.  H.  Peters,  "Relative  Occupational  Class  Income:  A 
Significant  Variable  in  the  Marketing  of  Automobiles,"  Journal  of 
Market i ng,  April,  1970,  pp.  7^*79. 

^Mirra  Komarovsky,  "Class  Differences  in  Family  Decision- 
Making  on  Expenditures,"  found  in  Nelson  N.  Foote,  ed . ,  Hou seho 1 d 
Decision-Making,  New  York  University  Press,  New  York,  1961,  pp. T55-65. 
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were  the  conclusions: 

There  is  a  low  joint  involvement  for  the  low-income 
group,  high  for  the  m i dd 1 e- i ncome  group  and  again 
low  for  the  high-income  group. 

The  amount  of  responsibility  taken  by  the  wife 
increases  i nversel y  wi th  status  level,  being  least 
in  the  high  area  and  greatest  in  the  low  area. 

Although  the  results  are  overturned  by  some  other 
studies,  it  would  appear  that  lower-class  homemakers 
have  more  of  a  voice  in  financial  planning  than 
middle  class  housewives. 


Social  Class  and  Life  Cycle  as 
Predictors  of  Shopping  Behavior 

With  recent  changes  in  social  and  economic  circumstances, 

many  have  begun  to  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  social  class  and  life 

cycle  as  an  explanation  for  consumer  behavior.  A  recent  study  set 

1 30 

out  to  see  if  this  was  the  case.  The  data  consisted  of  four 
thousand  personal  and  telephone  interviews  in  Cleveland  and  New 
York.  Warner's  ISC  Scale  was  used  to  classify  social  classes.  This 
study  examined  women's  interests  in  fashion,  sources  of  shopper 
information,  inter-personal  influences  on  shopping,  shopping  enjoy¬ 
ment,  shopping  frequence,  importance  of  shopping  quickly,  browsing, 
downtown  shopping,  and  type  of  store  preferred.  Rich  and  Jain  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  differences  in  shopping  behavior  of  social  classes 
was  diminishing.  They  suggested  that  marketers  must  re-examine  the 
concept's  usefulness.  However,  using  chi-square  analysis,  some 
differences  were  found:  (l)  the  frequency  with  which  women  shopped 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


3°S.  A.  Rich  and  S.  C.  Jain,  "Social  Class  and  Life  Cycle 
as  Predictors  of  Shopping  Behavior,"  Journal  of  Marketing,  February, 
1968,  pp.  41-48. 
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during  the  year  was  significantly  associated  with  social  class;  (2) 

the  higher  tne  social  status  of  a  woman,  the  more  she  considered  it 

important  to  shop  quickly;  (3)  the  lower  the  class,  the  more  the 

shopping  is  done  downtown;  (4)  the  high  fashion  store  is  more 

important  the  higher  the  class;  (5)  the  price  appeal  store  was 

1  3 1 

inversely  related  to  social  class.  J 

Social  Class  and  Credit 

In  a  recent  study,  social  class  influence  on  bank  credit 
1  32 

card  usage  was  examined.  The  study  was  done  in  a  large  Eastern 

city  using  Hoi  1 i ngshead 1 s  two-factor  scale  to  classify  social  class. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  higher  social  classes  have  a  wider  range 

of  goods  deemed  acceptable  to  buy  on  credit.  Mathews  and  Slocum 

felt  that  this  was  caused  by  a  quest  for  distinction  and  achievement. 

Another  finding  was  that  installment  users,  who  were  predominantly 

members  of  middle  and  lower-middle  classes,  had  a  favorable  attitude 

toward  credit  and  purchasing  merchandise  with  bank  credit  cards, 

and  generally  used  their  cards  more  than  convenience  users.  The 

basic  finding  was  that  commercial  bank  credit  card  holders  exhibit 

133 

different  card-use  patterns  related  to  class  membership.  Members 
of  the  lower  social  classes  tended  to  use  their  cards  for  installment 
131  Ibid. ,  p.  44. 

’32a.  C.  Mathews  and  J.  W.  Slocum,  Jr.,  "Social  Class  and 
Commercial  Bank  Credit  Card  Usage,"  Journal  of  Marketing,  January, 
1969,  pp.  71-78. 

133  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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purposes  while  upper  classes  used  them  for  convenience.  The  authors 
suggested  that  this  was  related  to  the  concept  of  delayed  gratifica¬ 
tion. 


In  a  follow-up  article,  the  authors  have  re-examined  their 

1  34 

first  study.  Their  findings  suggested  that  social  class  was  not 
the  most  useful  market  segmentation  variable  in  the  area  of  consumer 
credit  and  behavior.  The  social  class  concept  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  more  significant  determinant  of  consumer  behavior  than  amount  of 
i ncome . 


Use  of  the  Social  Class  Concept  by  Marketers 

Wasson,  in  a  recent  article,  suggests  that  marketers  have 

1  35 

not  yet  begun  to  properly  utilize  the  social  class  concept.  He 
felt  that  people  were  still  using  income  classes  as  synonymous  with 
social  class  when  it  was  occupation  that  they  should  be  examining. 
According  to  Wasson's  analysis  of  the  I960  Bureau  of  Labor  Survey 
of  Consumer  Expenditures,  occupation,  and  not  income,  determines  the 
proportion  of  spending  allocated  to  some  of  the  most  important  pur¬ 
chases.  Wasson  felt  that  market  segmentation  was  influenced  strongly 
by  a  complex  of  cultural  influences,  of  which  occupation  and  the 
other  aspects  of  social  class  are  important  elements. 

1  34 

J.  W.  Slocum,  Jr.,  and  H.  C.  Mathews,  "Social  Class  and 
Income  as  Indicators  of  Consumer  Credit  Behavior,"  Journal  of 
Market i ng ,  April,  1970,  pp.  69-73. 

]35c.  r .  Wasson,  "Is  it  Time  to  Quit  Thinking  of  Income 
Classes?,"  Journal  of  Marketing,  April,  1969,  pp.  54-57. 
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CHAPTER  I  I  I 


Study  Variables  and  Hypotheses 

Var iables 


Independent  variables 

1  o  7 

Based  on  the  work  of  Warner,  Hoi  1 i ngshead ,  and  Blishen, 

the  proxy  variables  chosen  for  this  study  were:  (l)  occupation, 

(2)  education,  (3)  source  of  income,  (A)  house  type,  (5)  dwelling 

area,  and  (6)  ethnic  background. 

Because  the  various  divisions  of  each  variable  are  extremely 

important  to  the  determination  of  the  class  structure,  great  care 

was  taken  with  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  the  Warner  and 

Hollingshead  scales. 

For  the  occupational  variable,  the  scales  as  proposed  by 

Blishen  1951,  Blishen  1961,  and  Pineo  and  Porter  were  used.  As 

such,  caution  was  exercised  in  collecting  extremely  specific  data 

on  the  occupation  of  the  household  head. 

The  Hollingshead  educational  scale  was  modified  to  take 

into  account  the  large  section  of  Canadians  who  are  graduates  of 

technical  schools  and  junior  colleges.  Hoi  1 i ngshead 1 s  sixth  category, 

^Warner,  Social  Class  in  America,  pp.  131-159. 

^Hollingshead,  Social  Class  and  Mental  Illness,  pp.  387-97. 

3 

Blishen,  "Social  Class  and  Opportunity  In  Canada," 

pp.  110-27. 
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junior  high  school,  was  eliminated  by  combining  it  with  the  divisions 
above  and  below.  The  final  scale  used  was: 

(1)  graduate  degree,  courses  or  training 

(2)  un  i vers i ty  g raduate 

(3)  technical  or  junior  college  graduate 

(4)  some  university  or  technical  school 

(5)  high  school  graduate 

(6)  some  high  school  (completed  Grades  9  -  11) 

(7)  less  than  eight  years  of  school.. 

Warner's  source  of  income  scale  was  taken  as  proposed. 
However,  specific  definitions  for  the  categories  were  developed 
by  the  author.  Warner's  inherited  wealth  category  was  defined  as 
an  inheritance  greater  than  $100,000.  Earned  wealth  was  considered 
as  an  income  greater  than  $75,000  per  year.  Profits  and  fees  were 
defined  as  income  from  investments  or  specialist  fees  such  as  those 
of  a  doctor  or  lawyer.  Warner's  salary  category  was  income  paid 
as  a  specific  amount  per  week,  month,  or  year.  Income  paid  as  a 
specific  amount  per  hour  was  the  definition  of  Warner's  wage 
category.  Private  relief  was  income  from  companies  or  agencies 
in  lieu  of  accidents  or  death.  The  last  category,  public  relief, 
was  described  as  income  from  federal,  provincial  or  municipal 
agencies  in  lieu  of  an  inability  to  work. 

Both  Warner's  house  type  scale  and  dwelling  area  scale 
were  used.  Because  the  test  area  had  no  slums,  Warner's  seventh 
category  on  each  scale,  very  poor  houses  and  very  low  districts, 
was  eliminated.  The  remaining  house  type  categories  were: 


. 
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(1)  excellent  houses 

(2)  very  good  houses 

(3)  good  houses 

The  dwelling  areas  were: 

(1)  very  high 

(2)  high 

(3)  above  average 

The  ethnic  background  s 
author,  attempted  to  combine  sets 


(4)  average  houses 

(5)  fair  hou  ses 

(6)  poor  houses 


(4)  average 

(5)  below  average 

(6)  low 

le,  which  was  developed  by  the 
f  cultures  which  held  similar 


social  positions  in  Canadian  society.  After  determining  whether  or 


not  the  ethnic  background  of  the  household  head  was  Canadian,  the 
male  ancestry  on  both  the  male  and  female  sides  of  the  family  was 


examined.  The  categories  were: 

(1)  Anglo-Saxon 

(2)  French 

(3a)  White  American 
(3b)  Black  Amer ican 


(4)  Other  European 

and  Scandinavian 

(5)  Other  wh i te 

(6)  Color  mi  nor i t i es 


Dependent  variables 

Based  primarily  on  the  specific  studies  enumerated  in  the 
latter  part  of  Chapter  II,  the  specific  shopping  behaviors,  media 
habits,  and  products  were  selected. 

Under  shopping  behaviors,  the  following  eight  behaviors 
were  selected: 

(1)  the  source  that  people  generally  use  to  find  j  nformat ion 
on  (a)  new  products  and  (b)  fashion  trends, 

(2)  the  interpersonal  influences  on  difficult  shopping 
dec i s ions , 

(3)  the  usual  shopping  companion, 

(4)  the  frequency  of  shopping  for  products  other  than 
grocery  items, 
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(5)  the  u  sual  shopping  place,  that  is,  downtown,  Jasper 
Place,  or  shopping  centers,  for  products  other  than 
grocery  items, 

(6)  the  importance  of  shopping  quickly, 

(7)  the  type  of  store  (specialty,  department,  discount, 
department,  or  convenience  store)  that  (a)  television 
set  and  (b)  living  room  furniture  would  be  purchased 
in, 

(8)  the  most  important  aspect  of  retail  stores,  other 
than  grocery  stores. 

In  the  media  habits  category,  the  following  five  areas 
were  selected: 

(1)  the  type  of  magazine  read  in  the  home, 

(2)  the  ownership  of  newspaper  subscriptions, 

(3)  the  sections  of  the  newspaper  which  are  read , 

(4)  the  radio  station  generally  listened  to, 

(5)  the  mealtime  television  exposure. 

The  following  five  areas  were  selected  for  the  product 
ownership  group: 

(1)  ownership  of  (a)  snow  ski ing,  (b)  golf  and  (c)  tennis 
equ i pment , 

(2)  ownership  of  travel  trailers, 

(3)  the  number  of  weekends  spent  away  from  home, 

(4)  the  last  vacation  activity, 


(5)  the  ownership  and  use  of  credit  ca rds . 
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Hypotheses  and  Research  Questions 


The  hypotheses  used  in  this  study  fall  into  two  areas; 

(l)  the  hypotheses  testing  the  relationship  between  the  proxy 
variables  and  the  consumer  behaviors  and  (2)  the  hypotheses  testing 
the  superiority  of  the  various  proxy  variables.  As  well,  several 
research  questions  were  used  to  direct  the  study. 


Proxy  variables 

Hypothesis  1:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the 

behavorial  areas  of  shopping  habits,  media  ex¬ 
posure, ^  and  product  ownersh i p,  and  the  present 
Canadian  social  class  scales,  the  Blishen  1951  scale, 
the  Blishen  1961  scale,  and  the  Pineo-Porter  scale. 


Shopping  habits  were  measured  by  the  following  behaviors: 

(a)  source  of  shopper  information,  (b)  inter-personal  influences  on 
shopping  behavior,  (c)  usual  shopping  companion,  (d)  shopping  fre¬ 
quency,  (e)  distribution  of  downtown  versus  suburban  shoppers,  (f) 
importance  of  shopping  quickly,  (g)  type  of  store  preferred  for  the 
purchase  of  (i)  a  television  and  (ii)  living  room  furniture,  (h)  most 
important  aspect  of  retail  stores. 

^The  media  exposure  variable  was  measured  by  the  following 
behaviors:  (a)  type  of  magazine  read  at  home,  (b)  newspaper  sub¬ 

scriptions,  (c)  sections  of  the  newspaper  read,  (d)  radio  station 
listened  to,  (e)  television  exposure  during  the  evening  meal. 

£ 

The  product  ownership  variable  was  measured  by  the 
following:  (a)  ownership  of  snow  skiing,  golf,  and  tennis  equipment, 

(b)  ownership  of  travel  trailers,  (c)  number  of  weekends  spent  out 
of  the  city,  (d)  the  activity  on  the  last  vacation,  (e)  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  oil  company,  department  store,  and  bank  credit  cards,  (f) 
the  payment  schedule  used  for  credit  repayment. 
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Hypothesis  2:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the 

behavior  areas  of  shopping  habits,  media  exposure, 
and  product  ownership,  and  the  proxy  variables  of 
education,  house  type,  and  dwelling  area. 

Proxy  variable  superiority 

Hypothesis  3:  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  abilities 

of  the  three  occupational  scales,  the  Blishen  1951, 
the  Blishen  1961,  and  the  P i neo-Porter ,  to  discrimin 
ate  between  the  consumer  behaviors  of  shopping  habit 
media  exposure,  and  product  ownership. 

Hypothesis  A:  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  abilities 

of  the  proxy  variables  of  occupation,  education, 
house  type,  and  dwelling  area,  to  discriminate 
between  the  consumer  behaviors  of  shopping  habits, 
media  exposure,  and  product  ownership. 


Research  questions 

Research  Question  1:  If  there  are  differences  in  the  behaviors  of 

the  various  social  classes,  how  does  each 
class  behave? 

Research  Question  2:  Are  the  behaviors  of  the  various  Canadian 

Social  classes  similar  to  the  behaviors  of 
the  American  social  classes? 


Research  Question  3:  Is  there  a  significant  relationship  between 

social  class,  as  defined  by  the  superior 
proxy  variable,  and  (l)  ethnic  background 
and  (2)  source  of  income? 


Sample  Location  and  Size 


Sample  Location 


In  order  that  the  subject  of  the  behaviors  of  various 
social  classes  could  be  approached,  it  was  necessary  that  a  sample 
which  represented  all  levels  of  Canadian  society  be  generated.  The 
sample,  however,  did  not  have  to  reflect  the  various  sizes  of  the 
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particular  groups. 

Originally,  a  city-wide  sample  from  a  small  Alberta  city 
such  as  Red  Deer  was  considered  in  order  to  get  around  the  massive 
problems  of  attempting  a  representative  socio-economic  sample  in 
a  city  the  size  of  Edmonton.  However,  it  was  felt  that  the  small 
city  sample  might  be  more  influenced  by  the  particular  culture  of 
the  small  city  and  therefore  be  of  little  use  in  application  to 
metropolitan  areas.  An  attempt  was  made,  therefore,  to  draw  a 
representative  sample  from  the  Edmonton  area. 

The  instrument  used  to  discover  the  social  class  of  a 
particular  area  was  a  combination  of  Warner's  house  type  scale 
and  dwelling  area  scale. ^  In  ranking  a  particular  population,  the 
researcher  drove  through  the  area  ranking  many  of  the  houses  accord¬ 
ing  to  Warner's  house  type  scale.  This  scale  is  a  subjective  scale 
) 

which  can  be  applied  to  any  area  because  it  is  based  on  the  best  and 
worst  houses  in  the  community  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

In  setting  up  the  scale  for  use  in  Edmonton,  the  best 

houses,  the  worst  houses,  and  the  average  houses  in  the  city  had  to 

be  found  and  accurately  described.  The  descriptions  are  based  on 

size  of  the  house,  condition  of  the  house,  style  of  the  house,  size 

of  the  lot,  and  landscaping.  The  next  step  was  to  adjust  Warner's 

seven-point  scale  to  these  base  points  and  fill  in  the  descriptions 

for  the  other  levels.  When  this  was  done,  the  scale  had  the  follow- 

o 

ing  levels  and  descriptions: 

^Warner,  Social  Class  in  America,  pp.  lA9~5^. 

— 

Based  on  Warner's  scales,  Ibid.,  pp.  .1 49-50 . 
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Type  1  - 


Type  2  - 


Type  3  - 


Type  4 


Type  5  - 


Type  6 


Excellent  houses.  This  includes  only  houses 
which  are  large  single-family  dwellings  in 
excellent  repair  and  surrounded  by  large  lawns 
and  yards  which  are  landscaped  and  well  cared 
for.  These  houses  have  an  element  of  ostenta¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  size,  a rch i tectu ra 1  style, 
and  general  condition  of  yards  and  lawns. 

Very  good  houses.  All  houses  which  do  not  quite 
measure  up  to  Type  1  belong  to  this  category. 

The  primary  difference  is  size,  both  of  house 
and  yard.  These  are  slightly  smaller,  but  still 
larger  than  utility  demands  for  the  average 
family.  The  architecture  tends  to  be  more 
conservat ive. 

Good  houses.  They  are  only  slightly  larger  than 
utility  demands.  They  are  more  conventional  and 
less  ostentatious  than  Type  2.  The  houses  are 
on  small  lots  with  minimal  landscaping. 

Average  houses.  These  are  generally  one-storey 
stucco  bungalows  with  limited  painted  wood  trim. 
They  generally  have  two  to  three  small  bedrooms 
plus  a  basement.  They  are  of  conventional  style, 
situated  very  close  to  the  roadway  and  have  lawns 
well  cared  for  but  not  landscaped. 

Fair  houses.  Included  here  are  houses  which  are 
not  quite  as  good  as  Type  4.  The  major  differences 
between  this  category  and  Type  4  are  that  these 
houses  are  generally  in  poorer  condition,  have 
smaller  lots,  and  uncared  for  lawns.  This  category 
also  includes  small  houses  in  good  condition. 

Poor  houses.  In  this  category,  size  is  less 
important  than  condition  in  determining  evaluation. 
Houses  here  are  badly  run-down  but  have  not  deteri¬ 
orated  sufficiently  that  they  cannot  be  repaired. 
They  suffer  from  lack  of  care.  Although  they  are 
sometimes  surrounded  by  debris,  they  are  situated 
on  large  roomy  lots  which  eliminate  the  categoriza¬ 
tion  as  a  slum  area. 


Once  the  houses  in  the  general  area  had  been  ranked 
by  the  house  type  scale,  Warner's  dwelling  area  scale  was  applied 
to  the  area.  This  scale  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  most 
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cities  are  divided  into  a  series  of  ecological  areas  which  are 
considered  to  have  unequal  prestige  and  unequal  value,  both  socially 
and  economically.  The  same  method  was  used  to  adapt  this  scale  to 
Edmonton.  Once  this  was  done,  the  following  scale  resulted:^ 


Area  1  - 

Very  high.  The  best  houses  in  the  community 
are  situated  here.  The  streets  are  wide,  clean, 
and  the  homes  are  set  back  quite  a  distance  from 
the  road.  Often,  the  property  value  is  high 
because  the  area  borders  on  a  park,  ravine,  or 
r iver . 

Area  2  - 

High.  This  category  includes  dwelling  areas  felt 
to  be  superior  and  well  above  average  but  a  little 
below  the  top.  There  are  fewer  large  pretentious 
houses  in  this  area  than  in  the  first.  However, 
the  chief  difference  is  one  of  reputation. 

Area  3  “ 

Above  average.  This  area  is  a  little  above  average 
in  social  reputation  and  house  type.  The  houses 
are  nice  but  not  pretentious.  The  streets  are 
clean  and  paved  and  the  houses  are  well  looked 
after . 

Area  b  - 

Average.  This  area  is  dominated  by  small  unpre¬ 
tentious  houses  which  are  neat  in  appearance. 

Area  5  ” 

Below  average.  All  the  areas  in  this  group  are 
undesireable  because  they  are  close  to  factories 
or  because  they  include  the  business  section  of 
town.  There  are  more  run-down  houses  than  are  in 
the  above  areas. 

Area  6  - 

Low.  These  areas  are  run-down  and  semi-slums. 

The  houses  are  small  and  deteriorating  and  are 
set  fairly  close  together.  Many  of  the  yards 
are  cluttered  and  sometimes  the  streets  are  not 
paved . 

Once  the  two  scales  had  been  applied,  the  area  was  given 
a  general  ranking  according  to  the  dwelling  area  scale.  After 
several  areas  in  Edmonton  had  been  examined  in  this  manner,  an  area 

^ Ibid . ,  pp.  151 "5^. 
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which  seemed  to  offer  the  best  cross-sectional  representat ion  was 
selected . 

The  area  selected  for  study  is  bounded  by  111  Avenue  on 
the  north,  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  on  the  south,  149  Street 
on  the  east,  and  1 63  Street  on  the  west.  As  can  be  seen  by  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  Figure  2,  the  study  area,  according  to  Warner's  scales, 
represents  a  continuum  of  Canadian  socio-economic  society.  As  one 
moves  from  the  extremely  wealthy  people  located  by  the  North  Sask¬ 
atchewan,  to  the  poorer  people  located  near  the  industrial  area 
of  111  Avenue,  a  cross-section  of  Canadian  home  owners  is  represented. 
The  poorest  houses  are  located  from  98  Avenue  to  103  Avenue  which 
is  downtown  old  Jasper  Place.  Although  Figure  2  portrays  distinct 
areas,  in  actuality  the  division  lines  are  very  fuzzy. 

Sample  Size 

Based  on  the  approximate  population  size  of  Jasper  Place, 
an  estimate  of  35,000  people  was  made  for  the  study  area.  Because 
the  study  would  be  made  on  a  household  basis,  an  estimate  of  8,750 
households  was  made  by  dividing  the  estimated  population  by  the 
Edmonton  average  of  approximately  4  people  per  household  (i.e.,  2 
parents  and  1.9  children). 

In  order  that  a  pilot  study  could  be  run  on  the  stratified 
area,  the  study  area  was  cut  in  half.  The  area  to  the  east  of  156 
Street  was  the  study  area,  while  the  area  to  the  west  of  1 56  Street 
was  the  pilot  area.  The  east  side  was  chosen  as  the  study  area 
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FIGURE  2 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STRATA  OF  THE  STUDY  AND  PILOT  AREAS 
Pilot  Area  m  Ave>  Study  Area 
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because  it  contained  all  of  the  dwelling  area  types.  The  estimated 
population  by  household  for  the  study  area  was  4,375.  Next,  the 
size  of  each  area,  as  depicted  in  Figure  2,  was  estimated.  These 
figures  are  shown  in  Table  8. 


Table  8 

Sample  Area  Household  Count 


Area 


Number  of  Households 


1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 


125 

500 

300 

2250 

1000 

200 

Total  4375 


Based  on  the  above  distribution  and  the  error  factor,  a 
sample  of  110  households  was  decided  upon.  The  households  were  to 
be  drawn  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Table  9 


Sample  Size  by  Area 


Area 

Sample  Size 

1 

15 

2 

20 

3 

20 

A 

20 

5 

20 

6 

15 

Total  110 

' 
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This  sample  represents  an  error  factor^  of  0.089  at 
the  95  per  cent  level  of  confidence. 


Interview  Design  and  Method  of  Presentation 

Interview  Design 


The  key  factors  considered  when  determing  the  type  of  data 
collection  procedure  to  use  were  (l)  response  rates  and  (2)  control 
of  the  data  collection  procedures.  Because  the  time  necessary  to 
answer  the  questions  was  considerable  and  because  of  the  specific 
demands  of  the  data,  the  interview  procedure  was  decided  upon.  How¬ 
ever,  the  structure  of  the  interview  was  drastically  limited  by  the 
use  of  a  formalized  questionnaire.  By  using  this  method,  the  inter¬ 
view  advantages  of  high  response  rates  and  control  of  procedures 
were  coupled  with  the  ability  to  hire  inexperienced  i nterv i ewers . 

Appendix  I  contains  a  sample  of  the  questionnaire  used. 

The  questionnaire  is  divided  into  two  areas,  background  information 
and  consumer  behavior.  The  proxy  variables  of  social  class  are 
dealt  with  by  questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  7  and  the  two  codes  on  page  7. 
The  shopping  pattern  behaviors  are  included  in  questions  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  whereas  questions  16,  17,  18  and  19  deal  with 
media  exposure.  Product  ownership  is  the  subject  of  questions  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  26.  Questions  1(b),  5,  6,  and  27  generated 
data  to  be  used  in  another  study. 
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All  questions,  except  1,  17,  and  19  are  forced-choice 
types.  However,  most  possible  responses  are  included. 

Interview  Presentation 

Selection  of  actual  respondents 

Once  the  strata  of  the  study  area  had  been  located  and 
the  number  of  necessary  interviews  decided  upon,  the  next  step  was 
to  select  the  actual  households  to  be  included  in  the  study.  The 
method  used  was  very  simple.  Once  a  detailed  map  of  the  various 
strata  areas  had  been  drawn,  a  random  starting  point  on  the  peri¬ 
meter  was  selected.  From  that  point,  the  author  drew  a  random  path 
through  the  area.  See  Appendix  II.  The  streets  and  the  sides  of 
the  particular  streets  were  chosen  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
particular  types  of  people  who  lived  there.  The  random  path,  how¬ 
ever,  did  cover  most  of  the  strata  area.  Beginning  at  the  starting 
point,  every  third  house  on  the  random  path  was  included  in  the 
study  until  the  required  number  of  interviews  had  been  obtained. 

If  a  refusal  or  not-at-home  was  found,  the  house  next  door  was 
substituted.  Then  the  method  of  using  every  third  house  was 
fol lowed  from  there. 

Interview  techniques 

Based  on  the  number  of  Interviews  needed  and  the  various 
strata  areas,  three  interviewers  were  hired.  All  the  Interviewers 
were  female,  under  thirty,  and  attractive.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
match  personal  character ist ics  and  appearance  of  the  interviewer  to 
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particular  socio-economic  groups. 

The  three  interviewers  were  each  assinged  two  adjoining 
socio-economic  strata  as  their  interview  area.  An  in-depth  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  author  was  held  In  order  to  give  each  interviewer  an 
understanding  of  (l)  the  types  of  people  she  would  be  dealing  with 
and  (2)  the  intention  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  necessary  data 
forms.  During  the  discussion,  the  appropriate  mode  of  dress  for 
the  interviewer  was  decided  upon.  Each  interviewer  was  given  a 
letter  from  the  faculty  advisor  of  this  thesis  and  the  author 
authenticating  the  study.  See  Appendix  III. 

Pretest 

In  order  to  test  the  questionnaire  and  interview  technique, 
a  pretest  was  run  in  the  pilot  area.  One  house  was  randomly  selected 
from  each  of  the  five  possible  strata  in  the  pretest  area  (no  houses 
in  the  excellent  category  are  found  in  this  area).  The  interviewer, 
who  has  been  matched  to  the  top  two  socio-economic  levels,  was 
accompanied  by  the  author  during  the  pretest.  Because  the  question¬ 
naire  had  been  carefully  examined  and  tested  before  the  actual 
market  pretest,  no  problems  were  found  with  it.  However,  drastic 
problems  occurred  in  the  interview  procedure  in  the  two  low  socio¬ 
economic  groups.  The  response  rate  for  the  pretest  was  100%  for 
the  very  good  and  above  average  areas,  50%  for  the  average  area, 
and  0%  for  the  two  lower  groups.  In  attempting  to  get  a  response 
in  the  two  lower  groups,  six  houses  were  visited  and  all  refused 
to  cooperate.  The  interviewer  and  the  author  were  regarded  with 
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extreme  suspicion  and  lack  of  interest.  After  careful  examination 
of  the  procedure,  it  was  decided  that  (l)  the  interviewer  and  the 
author  were  very  over  dressed  and  (2)  two  interviewers  made  these 
people  uneasy.  On  this  basis,  the  interviewer  who  had  been  assigned 
the  area  was  "dressed  down"  and  given  ten  one  dollar  bills  to  entice 
people,  if  necessary,  into  the  interview.  She  was  sent  into  the  pre¬ 
test  area  alone  with  instructions  to  offer  the  dollar  only  if  people 
hesitated  in  their  acceptance  or  refusal.  The  second  response  rate 
was  1 00%  for  both  areas.  Based  on  these  results,  the  interview 
and  questionnaire  were  approved  and  study  completed. 

Study  Response  and  Data  Coding 

Response  to  the  Study 

In  order  to  get  110  completed  interviews,  280  homes  were 
contacted.  Thirty-five  homes  refused  to  cooperate  while  135  houses 
had  no  one  home.  The  refusal  rate,  based  on  the  110  completed  inter¬ 
views  was  24.1%.  The  breakdown  by  area  is  as  follows: 


Table  10 
Refusa 1 s  by  Area 


Area 

n 

Refusa 1 

Frequency 

S' 

'o 

Refusa 1 

1  &  2 

35 

4 

1  1 

3 

20 

14 

40 

4 

20 

6 

17 

5 

20 

3 

9 

6 

15 

J. 

23 

Tota  1 

110 

35 

100 

, 
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Of  the  110  completed  interviews,  only  one  was  purchased 
by  the  dollar. 


Data  Coding 

Once  the  interviewers  returned  the  completed  questionnaires, 
the  author  retraced  the  i nterv i ewer 1 s  path  and  rated  each  of  the 
respondents'  homes  by  Warner's  house  type  and  dwelling  area  scales. 
These  were  recorded  in  Code  A  and  Code  B  respectively  on  the  last 
page  of  the  questionnaire. 

Once  all  houses  had  been  coded,  the  major  occupational 
coding  was  completed.  Each  household  head  was  given  three  occupa¬ 
tional  codings  according  to  his  socio-economic  or  prestige  class 
on  the  Blishen  1951,  Blishen  1961,  and  Pineo  and  Porter  occupational 
scales.  Next,  the  first  magazine  which  was  first  mentioned  in 
response  to  question  17  was  categorized  according  to  the  following 
scale:  (l)  news,  (2)  women's,  (3)  men's,  (4)  pulp,  (5)  other,  (6) 

none.  The  next  coding  step  was  to  give  all  radio  stations,  which 
were  mentioned  more  than  four  times,  a  category  and  a  code.  The 
remaining  stations  were  combined  into  a  category  called  "other." 

All  other  codes  were  based  on  the  number  system  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  response  was  given  the  number  which  accompanied 
it  on  the  questionnaire.  For  example,  in  question  number  9,  a 
response  of  "friends"  was  coded  1,  a  response  of  "spouse"  was 
coded  2  and  so  on. 

After  all  questionnaires  had  been  coded,  the  study  yielded 
103  interviews.  The  seven  interviews  that  were  dropped  were  interviews 
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with  widows  who  were  not  working.  These  interviews  were  excluded 
because  it  was  felt  that  they  might  not  exhibit  the  spending 
patterns  associated  with  their  deceased  husband's  occupational 
class . 

An  error  factor  of  9.5%  at  the  95%  level  of  confidence 
resulted  with  the  103  completed  interviews. 

Statistical  Techniques 

In  order  to  test  the  hypotheses  and  answer  the  research 
questions,  several  statistical  techniques  were  employed.  Hypotheses 
1  and  2  were  tested  by  the  Kruska 1 -Wa 1 1 i s  one-way  analysis  of  variance 
by  ranks. ^  Hypotheses  3  and  4,  as  well  as  research  questions  one 
and  three,  were  examined  with  the  chi-square  test  for  k  independent 
samples.  Research  question  two  was  answered  by  comparing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Canadian  behaviors  to  their  American  counterparts.  However, 
the  comparison  was  on  a  descriptive  rather  than  a  statistical  level. 


The  Kruska 1 -Wal 1  is  test  Is  a  non-parametr ic  statistic 
which  has  a  95.5%  asympototic  efficiency  when  compared  to  the  most 
powerful  parametric  test,  the  F  test,  under  conditions  where  the 
assumptions  associated  with  the  F  test  are  met.  The  Kruskal -Wa 1 1 i s 
technique  tests  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  k  samples  come  from 
the  same  population  or  from  identical  populations  with  respect  to 
averages.  It  requires  at  least  ordinal  measurement  of  the  variables 
under  study. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Hypotheses  Testing  the  Relationship  Between 

the  Independent  and  Dependent  Variables 

Hypothesis  1 

Hypothesis  1,  which  tested  the  relationship  between  occupa¬ 
tional  class  and  the  consumer  behavior,  was  rejected  at  the  0.01 
level  of  probability.  Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  as  proposed  by  the  three  Canadian  scales,  came  from 
different  populations.  As  such,  they  have  different  character i st ics . 
Of  the  behaviors  examined,  all  were  found  to  be  significantly  related 
to  social  class,  as  defined  by  the  Blishen  scales  of  1951,  1961  and 
the  Pineo-Porter  scale. 

Shopping  behaviors 

All  of  the  shopping  behaviors  tested  were  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  occupational  class  -  the  null  hypotheses 
were  rejected  at  the  0.0000  probability  level.  On  the  basis  of 
the  magnitude  of  H*,  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between  the 
dependent  behavior  and  the  occupational  class  may  be  inferred.1 
Table  11  presents  the  magnitude  of  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  shopping  behaviors  and  social  class. 

1 H*  is  the  value  calculated  by  the  Kruska 1 -Wa 1 1 i s  one-way 
analysis  of  variance  by  ranks.  This  value  determines,  at  the  given 
degrees  of  freedom,  the  probability  of  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis. 
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Table  11 

Kruska 1 -Wa 1 1  is  Values  for  Shopping 
Behavior  and  Canadian  Occupational  Scales 


Shopping  Behavior 

Va  1  ue 

of  H*a 

Probab i 1 i ty 

High 

Low 

of  True  H 

o 

(l)  Source  of  shopper  information 

(a)  new  products 

(b)  fashion 

69.46 

78.13 

54.21 

75.21 

0.0000 

0.0000 

(2)  i nterpersona 1  influences 

89.20 

75.21 

0.0000 

(3)  shopping  companion 

94.66 

94.46 

0.0000 

(4)  shopping  frequency 

84.29 

82.61 

0.0000 

(5)  dowtown  vs.  suburban  shoppers 

56.11 

55.34 

0.0000 

(6)  importance  of  shopping  quickly 

87.73 

86.81 

0.0000 

(7)  type  of  store  preferred 

(a)  television 

(b)  living  room  furniture 

79.81 

85.06 

73.05 

83.34 

0.0000 

0.0000 

(8)  important  aspect  of  retail  stores 

88.81 

88.34 

0.0000 

Magnitude  of  the  relationship  between  the  three  Canadian 
tional  scales  and  the  shopping  behavior. 

occupa- 

Of  the  shopping  behaviors  tested,  the  relationships  between 
occupation  and  (l)  shopping  companion,  (2)  interpersonal  influences, 
and  (3)  important  aspect  of  a  retail  store  were  the  strongest.  Source 
of  shopper  information  for  new  products  and  downtown  versus  suburban 
shoppers  exhibited  the  weakest  relationship  to  occupational  class. 


Media  exposure 

All  media  habits  tested  were  found  to  be  significantly 
related  to  occupational  class  at  the  99 %  level  of  confidence.  The 
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strongest  relationships,  as  depicted  in  Table  12  were  exhibited  by: 
(l)  type  of  magazine  read,  (2)  radio  stations  listened  to,  and  (3) 
television  viewing  during  dinner.  The  weakest  relationship  occurred 
between  occupational  class  and  sections  of  the  newspaper  read. 


Table  12 

Kruska 1 -Wa 1 1 i s  Values  for  Media 
Exposure  and  Canadian  Occupation  Scales 


Media  Exposure 

Va  1  ue 

High 

of  H* 

Low 

Probab i 1 i ty 
of  True  H 

o 

(1) 

type  of  magazine  read 

95.02 

92.88 

0.0000 

(2) 

newspaper  subscriptions 

20.52 

20.88 

0.0000 

(3) 

sections  of  newspaper  read 
(a)  all 

79.56 

77.85 

0.0000 

(b)  national  section 

66.86 

58.04 

0.0000 

(c)  local  section 

57.79 

50.15 

0.0000 

(d)  women's  section 

65.32 

57.67 

0.0000 

(e)  sports  section 

9.57 

4.98 

0.0020 

(f)  comics 

23.32 

13.43 

0.0000 

(g)  want  ads 

30.53 

17.56 

0.0000 

(4) 

radio  station 

97.66 

97.06 

0.0000 

(5) 

television  viewing  at  dinner 

87.21 

86.24 

0.0000 

Product  ownership 

All  product  ownership  areas,  except  for  motor  homes,  were 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  occupational  class  at  the  0.01 
probability  level.  The  null  hypothesis  regarding  motor  homes  could 
jjg  re j ec ted  at  t he  &2.%  level  of  confidence.  The  strongest  relation 
ship  occurred  between  occupational  class  and  (l)  weekends  out  of 
the  city  and  (2)  vacation  activities.  Table  13  enumerates  the 


. 
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magnitude  of  the  relationships  between  product  ownership  and  social 
class. 
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Table  13 

Kruska 1 -Wa 1 1 i s  Values  for  Product 
Ownership  and  Canadian  Occupational  Scales 


Product  Ownership 

V  a  1  ue 
High 

of  H* 

Low 

Probab i 1 i ty 
of  True  H 

o 

(1) 

sports  equipment 

(a)  snow  ski  i ng 

69.82 

66.49 

0.0000 

(b)  golf 

78.63 

77.39 

0.0000 

(c)  tennis 

74.32 

66.19 

0.0000 

(2) 

camping  vehicles 

(a)  travel  trailers 

62.21 

56.79 

0.0000 

(b)  motor  homes 

1.85 

0.97 

0.1737 

(3) 

weekends  out  of  the  city 

92.40 

92.13 

0.0000 

(4) 

vacation  activity 

90.53 

88.66 

0.0000 

(5) 

credit  card  ownership 
(a)  oil  company 

52.00 

51.27 

0.0000 

(b)  department  store 

55.75 

54.83 

0.0000 

(c)  Chargex 

58.10 

44.57 

0.0000 

(6) 

credit  card  usage 

58.10 

44.57 

0.0000 

Hypothesis  2 

Hypothesis  2,  which  tested  the  relationship  between  the 
consumer  behaviors  and  the  proxy  variables  of  education,  house 
type,  and  dwelling  area,  was  rejected  at  the  33%  level  of  confidence. 
Based  on  this  rejection  level,  it  can  be  concluded  that  there  is  a 
significant  relationship  between  each  independent  proxy  variable  and 
each  dependent  consumer  behavior. 


- 
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Shopping  behavior 

All  of  the  shopping  behaviors  were  found  to  be  significantly 
related  to  the  independent  variables  of  education,  house  type,  and 
dwelling  area.  Table  14  enumerates  the  proxy  variable  that  generated 
the  largest  H*  value  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  relationship. 

In  most  instances,  the  strongest  relationship,  as  indicated  by  the 
size  of  H*,  occurred  with  the  dwelling  area  variable. 

Table  14 

Kruska  1 -Wa  1 1  i  s  Values  for  Education, 

House  Type  and  Dwelling  Area  Versus  Shopping  Behavior 


Var.  with  Max.  Value  Probability 
Shopping  Behavior  Max.  H*  of  H*  of  True  Hq 


(l)  source  of  shopper  informa¬ 
tion 


(a)  new  products 

DA 

68.18 

0.0000 

(b)  fashion 

DA 

68.34 

0.0000 

(2) 

interpersonal  influences 

DA 

92.62 

0.0000 

(3) 

shopping  companion 

DA 

95.49 

0.0000 

(4) 

shopping  frequency 

DA 

82.69 

0.0000 

(5) 

dowtown  vs.  suburban  shoppers 

DA 

59.69 

0.0000 

(6) 

importance  of  shopping  quickly 

ED 

86.88 

0.0000 

(7) 

type  of  store  preferred 
(a)  television 

DA 

74.42 

0.0000 

(b)  living  room  furniture 

HT 

85.32 

0.0000 

(8) 

important  aspect  of  retail 
store 

ED 

87.06 

0.0000 

Code:  Education  =  ED 

House  Type  =  HT 
Dwel 1 i ng  Area  =  DA 
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Media  exposure 

All  media  exposure  areas  tested  were  found  to  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  related  to  education,  house  type,  and  dwelling  area.  Table 
15  presents  the  magnitude  of  these  relationships.  Education  produced 
the  strongest  relationship  to  the  behaviors  tested. 


Table  15 

Kruska 1 -Wa 1 1 i s  Values  for  Education, 

House  Type  and  Dwelling  Area  Versus  Media  Exposure 


Va  r . 

Media  Exposure  Max  1 

wi  th 

H* 

Max.  Value 
of  H* 

Probab i 1 i ty 
of  True  H 

o 

(1) 

type  of  magazine  read 

DA 

97.02 

0.0000 

(2) 

newspaper  subscriptions 

HT 

22.25 

0.0000 

(3) 

sections  of  newspaper  read 
(a)  all 

DA 

79.85 

0.0000 

(b)  national  section 

ED 

65.29 

0.0000 

(c)  local  section 

ED 

61.65 

0.0000 

(d)  women's  section 

ED 

68 . 60 

0.0000 

(e)  sports  section 

ED 

8.51 

0.0035 

(f)  comics 

ED 

21 .36 

0.0000 

(g)  want  ads 

ED 

28.15 

0.0000 

W 

radio  station 

DA 

98.58 

0.0000 

(5) 

television  viewing  at  dinner 

DA 

86.57 

0.0000 

Code:  Education  =  ED 

House  Type  =  HT 
Dwel ling  Area  =  DA 


Product  ownership 

Each  of  the  product  ownership  areas  tested,  except  for 
motor  homes,  were  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  each  of  the 
independent  variables  of  education,  house  type,  and  dwelling  area. 
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No  one  proxy  variable  repeatedly  generated  the  largest  H*  value. 
Table  16  presents  the  proxy  variable  which  generated  the  maximum 
H*  value,  the  magnitude  of  the  relationship,  and  the  probability 
of  rejecting  a  true  null  hypothesis. 


Table  16 

Kruska 1 -Wa 1 1 i s  Values  for  Education, 

House  Type  and  Dwelling  Area  Versus  Product  Ownership 


Var.  with  Max.  Value  Probability 
Product  Ownership  Max.  H*  of  H*  of  True  H 

o 


(1)  sports  equipment 

(a)  snow  skiing 

(b)  golf 

(c)  tennis 

(2)  camping  vehicles 

(a)  travel  trailers 

(b)  motor  homes 

(3)  weekends  out  of  city 
(A)  vacation  activity 

(5)  credit  card  ownership 

(a)  oil  company 

(b)  department  store 

(c)  Chargex 

(6)  credit  card  usage 

Code:  Education  =  ED 

House  Type  =  HT 
Dwel 1 i ng  Area  =  DA 


DA 

73.13 

0.0000 

DA 

79.04 

0.0000 

HT 

77.25 

0.0000 

ED 

64.22 

0.0000 

ED 

1 .60 

0.2053 

ED 

85.97 

0.0000 

DA 

89.46 

0.0000 

HT 

54.28 

0.0000 

HT 

58.20 

0.0000 

ED 

62.49 

0.0000 

ED 

57.66 

0.0000 

• 
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Hypotheses  Testing  the  Superiority 

of  the  Proxy  Variables 

Hypothesis  3 

On  the  basis  of  a  chi-square  value  of  10.9,  hypothesis  3, 
which  tested  the  occupational  scales  ability  to  differentiate 
homogeneous  consumer  groups,  was  rejected  at  the  95%  level  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Based  on  this  rejection,  it  was  concluded  that  a  difference 
in  the  ability  of  the  three  Canadian  occupational  scales  to  differ¬ 
entiate  homogeneous  consumer  groups  does  exist. 

The  following  table  identifies  the  number  of  times  each 
occupational  scale  had  the  high,  median,  and  low  H*  value. 

Table  17 

Ability  of  the  Occupation  Scales 
To  Differentiate  Between  Consumer  Groups 


Occupa- 
t iona 1 
Seal  e 


H*  Value 

High  Median  Low 

observed  expected  observed  expected  observed  expected 


B1 ishen  1951 

8 

10.7 

7 

10.7 

17 

10.7 

B1 ishen  1 961 

14 

10.7 

13 

10.7 

5 

10.7 

Pineo  S  Porter 

10 

10.7 

12 

10.7 

10 

10.7 

■ 

' 

*. 
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Using  the  chi-square  test,  each  scale  was  compared  to  the 
other.  The  1951  Blishen  scale  was  found  to  be  significantly  infer¬ 
ior  to  the  Blishen  1 961  scale  at  the  0.01  level,  and  the  Pineo- 
Porter  scale  at  the  0.17  level.  However,  no  significant  difference 
at  the  0.05  level  was  found  between  the  Blishen  1961  and  the  Pineo- 
Porter  scales. 

Figure  3  presents  a  graphical  view  of  the  H*  values  for 
each  scale. 

At  the  0.05  level,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  1951  Blishen 
scale  is  inferior  to  the  other  Blishen  scale.  However,  because 
it  is  possible  to  create  a  significant  difference  between  the  other 
scales  at  the  69%  level,  it  might  be  tentatively  concluded  that  the 
1961  Blishen  scale  is  the  best  Canadian  occupational  scale  for  use 
in  the  consumer  behavior  area. 

Hypothesis  4 

Hypothesis  4,  which  examined  the  ability  of  the  proxy 
variables  of  occupation,  education,  house  type,  and  dwelling  area, 
was  accepted  at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence  -  no  significant  dif¬ 
ference  was  found  in  the  abilities  of  the  proxy  variable  of  occupa- 
2 

tion,  education,  house  type,  and  dwelling  area  to  differentiate 
homogeneous  consumer  groups. 

Table  18  presents  the  observed  and  theoretical  frequencies 
for  the  proxy  variables'  relative  H*  values.  With  a  chi-square  value 
of  8.5  and  9  degrees  of  freedom,  the  null  hypothesis  can  only  be 

rejected  at  the  60%  level  of  confidence. 

2 

Occupation  was  defined  by  the  1961  Blishen  scale. 


FIGURE  3 

ABILITY  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SCALE  TO  DIFFERENTIATE  BETWEEN  CONSUMER  GROUPS 
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Table  18 

Ability  of  the  Proxy  Variables  to 
Differentiate  between  the  Consumer  Groups 


H* 

Value 

High 

Proxy  Variable  Obs. 

Exp. 

Med . 
Obs . 

-High 

Exp. 

Med . - 
Obs. 

■Low 

Exp. 

Obs 

Low 

.  Exp. 

Occupat ion 

( B 1 i shen  1981) 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Education 

9 

8 

6 

8 

5 

8 

12 

8 

House  type 

5 

8 

11 

8 

9 

8 

7 

8 

Dwel 1 i ng  Area 

10 

8 

7 

8 

10 

8 

5 

8 

A  graphical  representation  of  the  proxy  variables'  H* 
value  is  presented  in  Figure  A. 

Although  no  significant  differences  could  be  found  at  the 
0.05  level  of  probability,  different  proxy  variables  appear  to  be 
better  at  creating  homogeneous  groups  within  the  shopping  behavior, 
media  behavior,  and  product  ownership  categories. 

Table  19  presents  the  breakdown  of  proxy  variables  by 
shopping  behavior,  media  exposure,  and  product  ownership. 

At  the  85%  level  of  confidence,  occupation  and  dwelling 
area  were  found  to  be  the  best  differentiating  variables  of  shop¬ 
ping  behavior.  However,  neither  of  these  scales  was  found  to  be 
superior  than  the  other.  In  the  media  behavior  category,  education 
was  found  to  be  significantly  better  than  occupation  and  house  type 
at  the  85%  level.  No  distinction  could  be  made,  however,  between 


, 


FIGURE  4 

ability  of  the  proxy  variables  to  differentiate  between  the  consumer  groups 
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Table  19 


Ability  of  the  Proxy  Variables  to 
Discriminate  within  each  Consumer  Behavior  Category 


H* 

V  a  1  ue 
High 

Proxy  Variable  Obs. 

i 

Exp. 

Med . 
Obs . 

“High. 

Exp. 

Med . 
Obs. 

-Low 

Exp. 

Obs 

Low 

.  Exp. 

Shopping  behavior 

Occupat ion 

4 

2.5 

1 

2.5 

4 

2.5 

1 

2.5 

Education 

0 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

3 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

House  type 

1 

2.5 

5 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

Dwel 1 i ng  area 

5 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

1 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

Media  behavior 

Occupation 

1 

2.75 

3 

2.75 

2 

2.75 

5 

2.75 

Educat ion 

6 

2.75 

1 

2.75 

2 

2.75 

2 

2.75 

House  type 

1 

2.75 

5 

2.75 

2 

2.75 

3 

2.75 

Dwel 1 i ng  a rea 

3 

2.75 

2 

2.75 

5 

2.75 

1 

2.75 

Product  ownership 

Occupation 

3 

2.75 

4 

2.75 

2 

2.75 

2 

2.75 

Education 

3 

2.75 

3 

2.75 

0 

2.75 

5 

2.75 

House  type 

3 

2.75 

1 

2.75 

5 

2.75 

2 

2.75 

Dwel 1 i ng  area 

2 

2.75 

3 

2.75 

4 

2.75 

2 

2.75 

education  and  dwelling  area.  All  of  the  variables  did  an  equal  job 
in  differentiating  product  ownership. 


Research  Questions 


Research  Question 


1 


3 


Since  all  of  the  relationships  between  the  proxy  variables 

4 

and  the  consumer  behaviors  were  confirmed,  the  social  classes  were 

•^For  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  class  behaviors,  see 
Appendix  4. 

Vor  this  analysis,  social  class  was  defined  as  occupa¬ 
tional  class  according  to  Blishen's  1961  occupational  scale. 


• 

■ 
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examined  to  determine  how  they  behaved. 

Shopping  behavior 

Information  source  -  new  products 

Of  all  information  sources  for  new  products  tested,  tele¬ 
vision,  newspapers,  and  magazines  were  generally  used.  Table  20 
presents  the  response  distribution.  Class  1,  comprised  mainly  of 
professional  people,  was  found  to  rely  heavily  on  magazines  and 
newspapers,  while  Classes  2  and  3,  the  sem i -prof ess iona 1 s ,  relied 
on  television  and  friends.  The  skilled  workers  of  Class  4  resorted 
to  newspapers  to  find  information.  Classes  5  and  6,  the  semi¬ 
skilled  and  unskilled  blue  collar  workers,  used  television  or 
retail  stores. 


Table  20 


Sample  Distribution  for  Information 
Source — New  Products 


Information  Source 

% 

Newspaper 

19 

Television 

30 

Rad  io 

2 

Magaz i nes 

19 

Fr  iends 

16 

Fam  i  1  y 

2 

Retail  stores 

13 

Information  Source — fash  ion 


The  sources  of  Information  on  fashion,  as  depicted  in 


. 

’ 
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Table  21,  were  more  restricted  than  those  for  new  products — magazines, 
and  retail  stores  were  used  almost  exclusively.  However,  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  of  the  top  three  classes  relied  more  on  newspapers  and 
less  on  retail  stores  than  the  lower  classes.  Classes  1  and  5  were 
found  to  rely  less  on  magazines  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Table  21 

Sample  Distribution  for  Information 
Source — Fashion 


Information  Source 

% 

Newspaper 

h 

Television 

A 

Radio 

0 

Magaz i nes 

39 

F  r i ends 

8 

Fami  ly 

6 

Retail  store 

39 

Interpersonal  influences 

Although  the  response  distribution,  as  shown  in  Table  22, 
was  concentrated  in  the  friends,  spouse,  and  no  one  categories, 
there  were  class  differences.  Classes  1  and  2  tended  to  be  more 
self-sufficient  and  therefore  less  dependent  on  their  friends  to 
aid  in  shopping  decisions  than  the  lower  classes.  However,  the  top 
three  classes  consulted  more  with  their  spouses.  The  lower  classes 
tended  to  rely  heavily  on  their  friends  for  aid  with  difficult 


deci s ions. 


, 
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Table  22 

Sample  Distribution  for  Decision-Helper 


Decision-helper  % 


F  r i ends 

39 

Spouse 

32 

Pa  rents 

0 

Other  family 

9 

No  one 

20 

Shopping  companion 

Table  23  presents  the  response  distribution  for  usual 
shopping  companion.  Most  of  the  sample  was  found  to  shop  with 
either  their  spouse  or  with  no  one.  However,  more  of  the  top  two 
classes  tended  to  shop  by  themselves  while  the  lower  classes  leaned 
heavily  on  their  friends  for  companionship  while  shopping. 

Table  23 

Sample  Distribution  for  Shopping  Companion 


Shopping  companion  % 


F  r i ends 
Spouse 
Pa  rents 
Chi  1 dren 
Relat ives 
No  one  special 
No  one 


5 

35 
1 

8 

2 

14 

36 


' 

. 
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Shopping  frequency  per  month 
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Although  the  majority  of  the  sample,  as  depicted  in  Table 
2k,  shopped  approximately  the  same  number  of  times  a  month,  between 
2  and  k  times,  classes  5  and  6  were  over-represented  in  the  categories 
of  3  or  less  times  a  month.  Both  of  the  "never  shop"  responses  came 
from  Classes  5  and  6. 

Table  2k 


Sample  Distribution  for  Shopping  Frequency  per  Month 


Shopping  frequency 

& 

'O 

10  or  more 

1 

5  -  9 

20 

k 

2k 

2  -  3 

3k 

1 

18 

Never 

2 

Downtown  vs.  suburban  shopping 

Table  25  presents  the  response  distribution  for  shopping 
location.  Because  the  sample  area  was  located  very  close  to  Meadow¬ 
lark  and  Jasper  Place,  the  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
they  shopped  there.  However,  there  was  quite  a  distinct  breakdown  of 
downtown  versus  suburban  shoppers  when  class  patterns  were  examined. 
Classes  1,  3,  and  k  were  over-represented  in  the  downtown  shoppers, 
while  Classes  2,  5,  and  6  were  under-represented.  Class  5  was  over¬ 
represented  in  the  Jasper  Place  and  Centennial  shoppers.  As  for  the 
shopping  centers,  Meadowlark,  Southgate,  and  Westmount  were  preferred 


. 
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Table  25 

Sample  Distribution  of  Downtown  Versus  Suburban  Shopping 


Location 

% 

Downtown 

1 1 

Jasper  Place 

6 

Meadowlark 

54 

Centenn i a  1 

8 

Westmount 

7 

Southgate 

14 

by  more  of  Class  1  and  2  shoppers  and  fewer  of  Class  5  and  6  shoppers. 
These  findings  would  seem  to  fit  the  perceived  image  of  the  shopping 
areas,  with  the  exception  of  Class  2.  Although  this  group  is  under¬ 
represented  downtown  and  in  Jasper  Place,  it  is  over-represented  at 
Southgate,  where  26%  of  this  group  shopped. 

Importance  of  shopping  quickly 

Although  the  majority  of  the  sample,  as  depicted  in  Table  26 
considered  shopping  quickly  important,  there  were  wide  differences 
in  feelings  of  the  classes.  Classes  4,  5,  and  6  were  over-represented 
in  the  necessity  category  while  Class  1  and  2  were  over-represented 
in  the  very  important  category.  The  majority  of  Class  3  members 
felt  that  shopping  quickly  was  not  very  important. 


' 
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Table  26 

Sample  Distribution  of  Importance  of  Shopping  Quickly 


Shopp i ng  qu i ckl y 

% 

Necess i ty 

14 

Very  important 

32 

Important 

19 

Not  very  important 

28 

Un important 

7 

Store  type  desired  for  purchase  of  a  television 

Table  27  presents  the  sample  choice  of  store  type  for 
the  purchase  of  a  television  set.  Most  respondents  indicated  that 
they  would  buy  a  television  in  either  a  specialty  or  department 
store.  Classes  2,  5,  and  6  were  over-represented  in  the  specialty 
store  category  while  Classes  1,  3>  and  4  were  ovei  represented  in 
the  department  store  category.  The  only  responses  for  discount 
department  and  convenience  stores  came  from  Classes  4,  5,  and  6. 

It  would  appear  possible  that  Classes  2,  5,  and  6  are  shopping  in 
specialty  stores  in  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  classes  above  them. 
Classes  3  and  4  may  be  more  price  conscious  while  Class  1  may  not 
regard  the  television  as  a  highly  important  social  purchase. 


. 
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Table  27 

Sample  Distribution  of  Store  Type  for  Television 


Store  type 


% 


Specialty  4 0 
Department  55 
Discount  department  3 
Convenience  2 


Store  type  desired  for 
As  indicated 


purchase  of  living  room  furniture 
by  Table  28,  specialty  store  was  the  most 


Table  28 

Sample  Distribution  of  Store  Type  for  Living  Room  Furniture 


Store  type 


°/ 

'o 


Specialty  56 
Department  40 
Discount  department  3 
Convenience  1 


preferred  store  for  the  purchase  of  living  room  furniture.  However, 
some  of  the  social  classes  preferred  different  stores.  Classes  1, 

2,  and  5  were  over-represented  in  the  specialty  store  while  Classes 

3,  4,  and  6  were  over-represented  in  the  department  store.  Even 
fewer  respondents  than  for  television  purchases  chose  the  discount 
department  store  and  convenience  store  for  the  buying  of  living 
room  furniture.  All  responses  in  these  categories  came  from  Classes 


' 
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5  and  6.  The  reasoning  proposed  above  would  also  seem  to  hold  for 
this  purchase.  However,  Class  1  may  consider  living  room  furniture 
as  an  important  social  pruchase  and  therefore  shop  in  specialty 
stores  for  the  necessary  style  and  brand  name  furniture.  Class  6, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  unable  to  afford  the  higher  prices  of 
specialty  furniture  as  it  could  specialty  television  products. 

Important  aspect  of  retail  stores 

As  indicated  by  Table  29,  the  majority  of  respondents 

Table  29 

Sample  Distribution  for  Aspect  of  Retail  Store 

Aspect  X 


Wide  selection 

25 

Low  price 

13 

Good  salesmen 

8 

Easy  cred i t 

1 

Location  and  parking 

28 

Qua  1 i ty  products 

26 

considered  wide  selection,  location  and  parking,  and  quality  products 
as  important.  Classes  2,  3,  and  5  felt  that  wide  selection  was 
very  important.  Classes  5  and  6  indicated  that  low  price  and  good 
salesmen  were  important  but  that  convenient  location  and  parking, 
and  quality  products  were  fairly  unimportant.  Class  1  indicated  a 
strong  desire  for  quality  products  while  convenience  did  not  seem 
that  important. 


' 
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Media  exposure 
Newspaper  subscriptions 

The  Edmonton  Journal  was  subscribed  to  by  93%  of  the 
sample.  The  respondents  who  Indicated  that  they  did  not  take 
the  Journal  came  from  Classes  5  and  6. 

Newspaper  sections  read 

Approximately  50%  of  the  sample  claimed  that  they  read 
the  entire  newspaper.  Classes  5  and  6  were  over-represented  in 
the  number  of  readers  who  did  not  read  the  entire  paper. 

Of  those  50%  who  did  not  read  the  whole  newspaper,  social 
class  was  found  to  be  related  to  the  sections  read. 

The  national  section  was  read  by  the  majority  of  the 
respondents  from  Classes  1  through  4,  especially  Classes  3  and  4. 
Classes  5  and  6  were  under-represented  in  the  readership  of  this 
section . 

From  Classes  1  and  2,  many  more  respondents  than  were 
expected  read  the  local  section,  while  fewer  from  Classes  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  read  this  part  of  the  newspaper. 

Classes  2  and  6  were  found  to  be  over-represented  in  the 
readership  of  the  women's  section  while  Classes  1,  3,  4,  and  5 
were  under-represented. 

The  readership  of  the  sports  section  was  virtually  the 
same  for  all  social  classes.  However,  based  on  no  readership  in 
Class  1,  medium  readership  in  Classes  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  the 
largest  readership  in  Class  6,  a  tentative  relationship  might  be 


concluded. 
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Classes  1,  2,  and  5  were  over-represented  in  the  reader- 
ship  of  the  comics  while  the  remaining  classes  were  under-represented . 

Only  Class  6  was  ovei  represented  in  the  specific  reader- 
ship  of  the  want  ads. 

Table  30  presents  the  sample  distribution  for  respondents 
who,  although  they  did  not  read  the  entire  newspaper,  mentioned 
readership  of  specific  sections. 

Table  30 

Sample  Distribution  of  Section  Readership 


Sect  ion 

%  Yes 

%  No 

Nat  iona 1 

31 

69 

Loca  1 

27 

73 

Women  1 s 

31 

69 

Sports 

5 

95 

Com i cs 

1 1 

89 

Want  ads 

14 

86 

A1 1 

53 

47 

Magazine  readership 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  sample  was  found  to 
read  news  magazines,  Classes  1  through  4  were  over-represented 
while  Classes  5  and  6  were  under-represented  in  readership  of  this 
type  of  magazine.  However,  more  respondents  in  Classes  5  and  6 
than  expected  read  women's  magazines.  Of  particular  note  is  the 
fact  that  only  1  respondent,  found  in  Class  6,  admitted  to  reading 
pulp  magazines.  The  vast  majority  of  respondents  who  stated  that 
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they  did  not  read  magazines  were  found  in  Classes  4,  5,  and  6.  Table 
31  presents  the  distribution  of  magazine  readership. 

Table  31 

Sample  Distribution  of  Magazine  Readership 


Magaz i nes 


News 

31 

Women 1 s 

33 

Men 1  s 

5 

Pulp 

1 

Other 

19 

None 

1 1 

Television  exposure  during  dinner 

Table  32  shows  that  the  majority 

Table  32 

Sample  Distribution  of  Dinnertime 

of  respondents  seldom  or 

Television  Exposure 

Exposure 

% 

Always 

8 

Usua  1  ly 

9 

Sometimes 

16 

Seldom 

17 

Never 

51 

never  watch  television  during  dinner.  There  was,  however,  some 


variation  between  the  classes.  Classes  4,  5,  and  6  were  slightly 
over-represented  in  the  always  category,  while  Classes  1  and  2  were 
over-represented  in  the  seldom  and  never  responses.  A  larger  than 
expected  portion  of  Class  3  responded  that  they  sometimes  watch 
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television  during  dinner. 

Radio  station 

As  depicted  by  Table  33,  the  radio  station  with  the 

Table  33 

Sample  Distribution  by  Radio  Station 


Radio  Station  % 


CFRN 

30 

CHQT 

18 

CJCA 

17 

CHED 

13 

CFCW 

5 

CKUA 

A 

Other 

7 

None 

7 

largest  listening  audience  is  CFRN,  followed  by  CHQT,  CJCA,  and  CHED. 
The  majority  of  CFRN's  audience  was  found  in  Classes  1,  2,  and  A. 
Class  3  had  a  definite  preference  for  CHQT,  while  Classes  5  and  6 
were  over-represented  in  the  listening  audience  of  CHED  and  CFCW. 
Tentatively,  it  was  found  that  the  top  two  classes  were  over-repre¬ 
sented  in  the  group  that  did  not  listen  to  any  radio  station. 

Product  ownership 
Ownership  of  sports  equipment 

In  all  three  sports  categories,  skiing,  golf,  and  tennis, 
the  top  three  classes  were  found  to  be  heavily  represented  in  the 
ownership  of  the  sports  equipment  while  the  lower  three  classes, 
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especially  Classes  5  and  6,  were  under-represented .  Table  34 
presents  the  distribution  of  sports  equipment  ownership. 


Table  34 

Sample  Distribution  of  Sports  Equipment 


Equ i pment 

%  Yes 

%  No 

-»U  *  "H  rrg—  ■  " 

Sncwski  i ng 

39 

61 

Golf 

53 

47 

Tenn i s 

43 

57 

Travel  trai lers 

Table  35  shows 

the  percentage  ownershi 

p  of  travel 

trail ers . 

Table  35 

Sample  Distribution  of  Travel  Trailers 

Ownersh i p 

% 

Yes 

30 

No 

70 

Although  travel  trailers 

were  spread  fairly  even 

throughout 

the 

classes,  a  slight  tendency  for  higher  ownership  in  Classes  3,  4,  and 
5  was  found.  It  might  be  concluded  that  this  trend  would  encompass 
Class  6  if  their  finances  would  allow  it. 


■ 
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Weekends  away 

According  to  the  sample,  Classes  2  and  3  travel  on  weekends 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  A  larger  than  expected  portion 
of  Classes  2  and  3  travelled  away  from  home  for  more  than  10  week¬ 
ends,  while  Classes  1,  A,  5,  and  6  usually  travel  less  than  10 
weekends  a  year.  The  respondents  who  claimed  they  did  not  travel 
on  weekends  were  spread  evenly  throughout  the  class  structure.  Table 
36  presents  the  frequency  distribution  of  weekend  travel. 

Table  36 

Sample  Distribution  of  Weekend  Travel  Per  Year 


Weekends  away  % 


25 

plus 

9 

10  - 

24 

26 

5  - 

9 

24 

1  - 

4 

33 

None 

8 

Vacation  activity 

As  shown  by  Table  37,  travelling  and  camping  were  found  to 
be  the  activities  which  the  majority  of  the  respondents  were  involved 
in  on  their  last  vacation.  However,  there  was  a  tendency  for  Classes 
4,  5,  and  6  to  stay  at  home  while  Classes  1  and  2  travelled.  Class 
3  was  found  to  be  over-represented  in  the  cottage  category.  Of 
those  who  like  to  camp,  Classes  1,  4,  and  5  were  heavily  represented. 
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Table  37 

Sample  Distribution  of  Vacation  Activity 


Activity  % 


Relax  at  home 

5 

T  ravel 

b3 

Camp i ng 

19 

Sports 

7 

Cottage 

1  b 

Other 

13 

Credit  card  ownership 

Table  38  presents  the  sample  response  on  ownership  of 

Table  38 

Sample  Distribution  of  Credit  Cards 


Credit  card 

%  Yes 

%  No 

Oil  company 

81 

19 

Department  store 

79 

21 

Cha  rgex 

29 

71 

credit  cards.  As  expected,  ownership  of  credit  cards  followed 
class  lines.  Generally  Classes  1,  2,  3,  and  b  were  found  to  own 
credit  cards  while  Classes  5  and  6  did  not.  Class  3,  however,  was 
slightly  under-represented  in  the  ownership  of  oil  company  and 
Chargex  cards.  Based  on  these  results  It  could  be  concluded  that 
the  top  classes  are  heavier  credit  card  users. 


. 
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Credit  card  repayment  pattern 

Although  a  majority  of  respondents,  as  depicted  by  Table 
39,  pay  interest  on  credit  purchases,  the  repayment  schedules  of 

Table  39 

Sample  Distribution  of  Credit  Repayment 


Interest  Charged 

% 

Yes 

68 

No 

32 

the  various  classes  followed  the  trend  found  in  credit  card  ownei 
ship.  Classes  1,  2,  3,  and  4  usually  pay  for  the  purchase  in  a 
short  time  so  that  no  interest  is  charged.  More  of  Classes  5  and 
6,  however,  pay  their  purchases  off  in  installments  of  a  percentage 
of  the  principal  plus  interest.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude 
that,  although  Classes  5  and  6  do  not  own  as  many  credit  cards,  when 
they  do  the  companies  make  more  money  in  interest  per  dollar  of 
merchandise  purchased. 


Research  Question  2 

In  order  to  discover  if  the  consumer  behaviors  of  the 
Canadian  social  classes  were  similar  to  the  American  social  class 
behaviors,  several  comparisons  were  made.  The  comparisons,  however, 
were  on  a  descriptive  rather  than  a  statistical  level. 


' 
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Shopping  behaviors 


When  the  results  of  this  study  for  shopping  behavior  were 
compared  to  reported  American  behavior,  several  results  accrued.  First 
in  the  interpersonal  influences'*  category,  the  Canadian  results  mir¬ 
rored  the  traditional  view  of  American  social  class  behavior.  That 
is,  the  upper  classes  interact  more  with  members  of  the  immediate 
family  while  the  middle  class  is  more  self-directing  and  dependent 
on  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  lower  class  depends  on  family 
and  friends.^  A  recent  American  study,  however,  has  questioned  this 
traditional  view  as  their  research  found  no  class  differences  in 
interpersonal  influences.^ 

Second,  the  results  on  shopping  frequency  were  found  to 

g 

match  some  recent  findings  in  the  United  States.  However,  as  Rich 

and  Jain  point  out,  their  findings  are  In  disagreement  with  other 

9 

American  research. 

Third,  the  results  on  downtown  versus  suburban  shoppers 
are  similar  to  the  findings  of  Rainwater  and  Coleman;  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  more  likely  to  shop  downtown  than  the  lower  classes.^ 

^Interpersonal  influences  were  defined  as  (l)  persons  who 
would  help  with  a  difficult  shopping  decision  and  (2)  usual  shopping 
com pan  ion. 

r 

A.  B.  Hoi  1 ingshead,  "Class  Differences  in  Family  Stability, 
in  R.  Bendix  and  S0  M.  Lipset,  eds.  Class,  Status,  and  Power,  p.  286. 

^Rich,  Jain,  "Social  Class  and  Life  Cycle  as  Predictors  of 

Shopping  Behavior,"  p.  44. 

8. ... 

Ibid. 

^1  bid. ,  pp.  44-45. 

10Ra inwater,  et.  al„,  Workingman's  Wife,  p.  21. 
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Fourth,  the  results  of  the  shopping  quickly  questions  are 
the  opposite  of  the  American  studies.  Lower  Canadian  social  classes 
consider  quick  shopping  a  necessity,  while  higher  American  classes 
feel  th i s  way. ^  ^ 

Fifth,  the  results  on  the  type  of  store  preferred  are 

1 2 

similar  to  the  findings  of  Rich  and  Jain.  However,  the  behavior 
distinction  between  the  classes  would  appear  to  be  less  for  Canada. 

Media  habits 

The  magazine  readership  results  of  this  study  were  found 

to  be  very  similar  to  the  results  of  Hollingshead  study  of  social 

1 3 

class  and  mass  communication.  Both  Canadian  and  American  upper 
classes  are  heavy  readers  of  news  magazines,  while  middle  and 
lower  classes  concentrate  more  on  women's  magazines.  The  main 
difference  in  the  Canadian  and  American  results  is  readership  of 
pulp  magazines.  While  readership  of  this  type  of  magazines  pre¬ 
dominates  the  American  lower  class,  only  one  Canadian  respondent 
mentioned  readership  of  pulp  magazines.  Although  this  respondent 
was  from  Class  6,  the  results  may  indicate  a  major  difference 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  However,  based  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  to  the  author  by  his  interviewers,  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  Canadian  respondents  were  giving  the  socially  acceptable  response. 
The  interviewers  of  the  lower  socio-economic  groups  stated  that 

^Rainwater,  et.  al.,  Workingman's  Wife,  p.  21. 

^1  bid. ,  p.  46. 

^Hollingshead,  Social  Class  and  Mental  Illness,  pp.  398-407. 
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pulp  magazines  were  visible  throughout  many  of  the  lower  class  homes. 
However,  the  respondents  usually  answered  that  they  read  other  types 
of  magazines. 

Product  ownership 

Of  the  research  published,  the  most  accurate  comparison 

of  this  behavior  category  could  be  made  on  credit  card  usage.  The 

1  4 

findings  of  this  study  mirror  the  findings  of  Mathews  and  Slocum; 
the  installment  repayment  schedule  is  used  more  by  the  lower  classes 
while  the  upper  classes  use  their  cards  for  convenience.  Although 
Mathews  and  Slocum's  study  deals  with  bank  credit  cards  only,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  class  credit  card  behavior 
will  be  fairly  consistent  over  all  types  of  credit  cards0 

Research  Question  3 

Ethnic  background 

A  significant  difference  at  the  0.05  level  was  found  in 
the  ethnic  background  of  the  social  classes.  Classes  1  and  2  were 
found  to  contain  more  Anglo-Saxons  than  expected  while  Classes  4, 

5,  and  6  contained  more  European  and  other  ethnic  groups.  Class 
3  contained  approximately  an  equal  number  from  each  ethnic  back¬ 
ground.  Table  40  presents  the  sample  distribution  by  ethnic  origin. 

The  findings  of  this  study,  as  well  as  the  Porter^ 

1  6 

and  Blishen  studies  definitely  indicate  that  ethnic  background 

^  Mathews,  Slocum,  "Social  Class  and  Commercial  Credit 
Card  Usage,"  p.  72. 

^Porter,  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  pp.  73“98. 

^Blishen,  "Social  Class  and  Opportunity  in  Canada." 
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Table  40 

Sample  Distribution  by  Ethnic  Origin 


Ethnic  origin 

% 

Anglo-Saxon 

46 

French 

9 

Amer i can 

5 

European 

40 

Other  wh i te 

0 

Colored  minor i ty 

1 

partially  determines  occupational  class  in  Canada. 

Source  of  income 

Although  77%  of  the  sample  received  their  income  as  a 
salary,  there  was  a  class  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the 
categories.  Classes  1,  2,  and  4  were  over-represented  in  the  earned 
wealth  and  profits  categories,  while  Classes  5  and  6  were  over¬ 
represented  in  the  wages  category.  Based  on  the  distribution  as 
presented  in  the  following  table,  it  can  be  concluded  that  source  of 
income  would  not  make  a  good  single  criteria  proxy  variable  for  social 
class  as  most  of  the  population  receives  their  income  in  the  same 


form. 
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Table  41 


Sample  Distribution  by  Source  of  Income 


Income  Source 


Earned  wea 1 th  3 
I nher i ted  wea 1 th  0 
Profits  and  fees  6 
Salary  77 
Wages  13 
Publ ic  rel i ef  1 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
S umma  ry 

This  thesis  has  examined  the  concept  of  social  class 
and  its  implications  for  consumer  behavior.  The  basic  purpose  of 
this  research  was  to  accept  or  reject  the  usefulness  of  the  social 
class  concept  to  the  analysis  of  marketing  problems  in  Canada.  The 
major  potential  application  of  this  concept,  which  was  examined  in 
this  thesis,  is  to  form  a  basis  for  dividing  the  total  consumer 
market  into  the  gross,  but  fairly  homogeneous,  segments  requ i red  to 
develop  distinct  marketing  strategies  for  different  market  segments. 
As  the  social  class  concept  stands  today,  Canadian  marketers  are 
forced  to  use  research  findings  on  American  consumers  in  order  to 
build  a  workable  social  class  model.  However,  the  application  of 
American  research  to  Canadian  problems  is  risky  at  best.  The  aim 
of  this  research  was  to  build  a  workable  social  class  model  for 
Canadian  marketing  application. 

In  attempting  to  build  the  model,  several  Canadian 
social  class  systems  were  examined  to  determine  if  the  proposed 
classes  exhibited  homogeneous  consumer  behaviors.  The  Canadian 
systems  were  compared  in  order  to  select  a  scale  which  isolated  the 
most  homogeneous  consumer  groups.  The  best  Canadian  scale  was  then 
compared  to  the  classes  generated  by  several  proxy  variables  which 
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have  been  used  to  measure  social  class  in  the  United  States.  Once 
the  best  proxy  variable  had  been  determined,  each  class  was  analyzed 
to  see  how  its  members  behaved  in  the  market  place.  The  economic 
behaviors  of  the  Canadian  social  classes  were  then  compared  to  the 
behaviors  of  the  American  classes.  Further,  the  relationship  between 
social  class  and  ethnicity  and  source  of  income  were  examined  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  would  be  useful  proxy  variables  of 
social  class. 


Cone  1  us i ons 


Based  on  the  analysis  of  the  data,  as  presented  in  Chapter 
IV,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

(1)  the  classes,  as  proposed  by  the  three  Canadian  occupa¬ 
tional  scales  -  the  Blishen  1951,  the  Blishen  1961, 
and  P i neo-Porter ,  have  internally  homogeneous  market 
behaviors ; 

(2)  the  classes  proposed  by  the  proxy  variables  of  education, 
house  type,  and  dwelling  area  also  have  internally  homo¬ 
geneous  market  behaviors; 

(3)  although  the  Blishen  1961  occupational  scale  is  signi¬ 
ficantly  better  than  the  1951  Blishen  scale  at  isolating 
homogeneous  consumer  groups,  no  significant  differences 
exist  between  the  Pineo-Porter  and  Blishen  scales; 

(4)  no  one  proxy  variable  of  social  class  was  significantly 
superior  to  the  others  at  identifying  the  homogeneous 
consumer  groups; 

(5)  on  the  basis  of  the  limited  comparison  of  the  findings 
of  this  study  to  some  American  research,  Canadian  and 
American  social  classes  behave  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  market  place; 

(6)  although  there  is  a  relationship  between  social  class 
and  (a)  ethnicity  and  (b)  source  of  income,  neither  of 
the  two  variables  would  make  a  good  single  criteria 
variable  of  social  class  because  they  lack  the  ability 
to  significantly  differentiate  the  population. 
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Although  no  proxy  variable  proved  significantly  better 
(95^  level  of  confidence)  than  the  others  at  isolating  homogeneous 
consumer  groups  when  all  the  behaviors  tested  were  considered  to¬ 
gether,  different  proxy  variables  seem  to  do  a  better  job  in  the 
different  behavior  categories.  In  the  shopping  behaviors  tested, 
at  the  85%  level  of  confidence,  occupation  and  dwelling  area  were 
significantly  better  at  isolating  the  consumer  groups.  In  the 
media  exposure  area,  education  and  dwelling  area  were  found  to  be 
significantly  better,  at  the  SSZ  level,  at  identifying  the  homo¬ 
geneous  groups.  No  difference,  however,  was  found  in  the  product 
ownership  category. 


Implications  of  this  Study 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  Canadian  marketer  has  at 
his  disposal  a  social  class  system  which  has  isolated  homogeneous 
consumer  groups.  The  major  benefit  of  this  study,  however,  is  that 
the  marketer  now  has  an  indication  of  how  these  social  classes  behave 
in  the  market  place. 

If  a  company  is  attempting  to  plan  a  marketing  strategy 
which  involves  any  of  the  behaviors  tested,  the  social  class  concept 
will  prove  useful.  It  can  tell  the  marketer  who  is  using  his  product, 
how  to  advertise  to  the  target  market  with  maximum  efficiency,  who 
helps  his  customers  make  their  buying  decisions,  and  the  best  location 
and  type  of  store  to  use.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  study, 
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an  Edmonton  marketer  of  skiing,  golf,  or  tennis  equipment  would 
designate  his  target  market  as  members  of  Classes  1,  2,  and  3. 

In  designing  a  marketing  strategy,  the  marketer  should  select 
magazines  and  television  as  his  advertising  media.  If  a  choice 
was  available,  the  store  should  be  of  the  specialty  type  and 
located  downtown  or  Southgate.  The  product  line  should  emphasize 
quality.  However,  a  wide  selection  in  a  variety  of  price  ranges 
should  be  available.  The  store  should  attempt  to  cater  to  the 
need  for  shopping  quickly  by  having  sufficient  staff  and  convenient 
layout.  Further,  the  store  should  be  a  member  of  the  Chargex  system. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  Canadian  businessman  will  be 
marketing  a  product  or  service  which  is  different  from  those  examined 
in  this  study.  In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  social  class 
concept  is  of  any  value  to  his  company,  he  must  have  a  measurement 
technique  of  social  class.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this 
study,  any  of  the  proxy  variables  of  occupation,  education,  house 
type,  or  dwelling  area  would  appear  to  be  of  equal  value  as  a  measure¬ 
ment  technique.  However,  the  purpose  of  the  measurement  may  influence 
the  choice  of  the  proxy  variable  to  be  used.  For  example,  if  the 
problem  is  one  of  store  location  and  type,  occupation  and  dwelling 
area  may  prove  most  reliable.  On  the  other  hand,  education  and 
dwelling  area  may  prove  to  be  most  useful  for  media  selection.  For 
the  important  problem  of  who  is  buying  the  product,  the  results  of 
this  study  indicate  that  any  of  the  proxy  variables  will  suffice. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  the  best  proxy  variable  to  use 
for  social  class  identification  would  appear  to  be  occupation. 
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Because  of  the  time  and  cost  Involved  in  adjusting  the  house  type 
and  dwelling  area  scales  to  the  particular  area,  especially  large 
metropolitan  cities,  these  variables  seem  impractical.  Although 
the  stratification  of  populations  by  education  level  is  fairly  simple, 
education  only  proved  to  be  highly  successful  in  the  media  exposure 
area.  The  occupation  variable  is  easily  used  and  proved  to  be  just 
as  good  as  the  other  proxy  variables. 

Although  the  Blishen  1961  scale  and  the  Pineo-Porter  scale 
were  found  to  be  of  equal  value  at  the  95%  level  of  confidence,  the 
Blishen  1961  scale  was  found  significantly  superior  at  the  69%  level. 
When  this  tentative  conclusion  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this 
Blishen  scale  rates  about  three  times  as  many  occupations  and  also 
matches  the  census  classifications,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  best 
scale  for  measurement  of  social  class  for  marketing  purposes. 

By  selecting  the  19&1  Blishen  occupational  scale,  the 
marketer  has  at  his  disposal  a  device  that  is  simple,  inexpensive 
to  use,  and  which  offers  comparability  with  the  volumes  of  data  on 
occupations  collected  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  major  limita¬ 
tion  of  this  scale  for  measurement  of  social  class  is  that  the  class 
structure,  as  proposed,  would  appear  to  ignore  two  classes.  Because 
of  the  similarity  in  American  and  Canadian  social  class  found  by  this 
study,  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  Canadian  social  class 
hierarchy  would  resemble  the  American.  On  this  basis,  because  this 
scale  does  not  consider  source  of  income,  it  does  not  distinguish 
the  old  elite  upper-upper  class  from  the  upper-middle  class.  Further, 
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because  the  Blishen  scale  only  considers  people  who  have  a  job, 
a  good  portion  of  the  lower-lower  class  is  ignored. 

From  a  marketing  point  of  view,  the  seriousness  of  the 

scale  limitation  varies  with  the  type  of  product  being  considered. 

The  fact  that  this  scale  does  not  identify  the  top  class,  which 

comprises  about  1%  of  the  American  market,  is  not  that  important 

to  marketers  of  mass  products  because  of  the  market  size.^  However, 

if  this  group  serves  as  a  reference  group  for  the  lower  classes, 

identifying  and  selling  to  this  group  may  be  of  prime  importance. 

By  ignoring  the  people  who  do  not  work  or  work  only  seasonly,  this 

scale  ignores  a  part  of  the  population  which  makes  up  about  10%  of 

2 

the  market  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  its  size,  this  market, 
for  products  such  as  food,  television  sets,  and  cars,  can  be  very 
important . 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  Canadian  and 
American  social  classes  behave  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  market 
place.  Because  of  this,  the  risk  of  applying  American  social  class 
research  to  Canada  would  seem  to  be  lessened.  Until  more  research 
on  the  market  behaviors  of  Canadian  classes  can  be  completed, 
American  research  would  seem  to  be  a  viable  source  of  information 
on  consumer  behavior. 


^Engel,  et.  al.,  Consumer  Behavior,  p.  290. 
2 Ibid.,  p.  295. 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

There  are  several  limitations  of  this  study: 

(1)  The  population  size  and  location  make  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  generalize  to  the  whole  population.  With  an  error  factor 
of  9.5%  and  a  2h,\%  refusal  rate,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  sample 
does  not  accurately  represent  the  population.  Further,  because 
the  sample  was  drawn  from  people  who  live  in  or  rent  homes,  a  large 
section  of  Canadian  society  was  missed.  Although  the  apartment 
dwellers  would  probably  not  differ  significantly  in  social  class, 
the  portion  of  the  population  which  lives  in  downtown  tenements  was 
not  represented  in  this  sample  area. 

(2)  Because  no  call-back  procedure  was  used,  any  homes 
where  both  husband  and  wife  worked  were  missed.  Because  of  this, 
the  sample  usually  dealt  with  one-income  families  who  may  or  may 
not  behave  like  two- income  families. 

(3)  The  respondents  may  have  been  giving  the  socially 
accepted  response  rather  than  the  truth.  As  was  mentioned  previously, 
the  interviewers  noticed  that  many  of  the  lower  class  respondents 
were  stating  that  they  read  news  and  women's  magazines  even  though 
pulp  magazines  seemed  to  predominate  in  the  house.  If  in  fact  these 
classes  were  giving  the  socially  accepted  response,  the  result  of 
the  true  answers  would  be  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  classes  and 
make  the  findings  of  this  study  even  more  significant. 
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Areas  for  Future  Research 

Several  areas  are  suggested  for  future  research.  One  area 

deals  with  the  testing  and  refinement  of  measures  of  social  class. 

In  this  area  two  studies  should  be  completed.  First,  as  this  study 

only  dealt  with  single  criteria  variables,  the  multiple  criteria 

3 

techniques  developed  in  several  American  studies^  should  be  examined 
in  Canada  to  determine  if  they  do  a  better  job  of  identifying  homo¬ 
geneous  consumer  groups.  Second,  the  Blishen  1961  occupational 
A 

scale  should  be  re-examined  to  readjust  the  class  boundaries  in 
the  hopes  of  making  it  a  more  powerful  tool  for  consumer  analysis. 

The  second  area  would  involve  a  much  more  expansive  study 
of  how  Canadian  social  classes  behave  in  the  market  place.  Special 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  family  decision-making  processes  and 
product  ownership. 

The  third  area  would  involve  studies  of  the  values  and 

attitudes  of  the  Canadian  social  classes.  Although  this  research 

has  shown  that  there  are  similarities  between  Canadian  and  American 

market  behaviors,  no  attempt  was  made  to  discover  the  Canadian 

values  and  attitudes  towards  advertising,  products,  or  companies. 

If  Canadian  marketers  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  concept  by 

tailoring  their  market  mix  to  the  specific  desires  of  their  customers, 
3 

Warner ,  Social  Class  in  America. 

Hoi  1 ingshead,  Social  Class  and  Mental  Illness. 

Kahl,  Davis,  "A  Comparison  of  Indexes  of  Socio-Economic 

^Blishen,  “A  Socio-Economic  Index  for  Occupations." 
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they  must  know  what  those  values  and  attitudes  are.  Until  these 
studies  are  completed,  Canadian  marketers  will  be  forced  to  use 
research  findings  on  American  values  and  attitudes  as  guidelines 
to  customize  their  marketing  mix  to  specific  social  classes. 
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APPENDIX  1 


SAMPLE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


What  is  the  specific  occupation  cf: 

(a)  the  household  head?  _ 

(b)  the  other  spouse? 


what  is  the  education  level  of: 
(a;  the  household  head? 


(b)  other  spouse? 
Code:  (l)  graduate  degree,  courses  or  training 

(2)  un  iversity  graduate 

(3)  technical  or  junior  college  graduate 
•  00  some  university  or  technical  school 

(5)  high  school  graduate 

(6)  some  high  school  (completed  grades  9- 1 1 ) 

(7)  less  than  eight  years  of  school 

(a)  Is  the  ethnic  background  of  the  household  head  Canadian? 


Yes 


No 


(b)  Is  the  ethnic  background  of  the  other  spouse  Canadian? 
Yes 


No 


A.  (a)  What  is  the  ethnic  background,  other  than  Canadian,  on  the 
male  side  of  the  household  head's  family  tree? 


.(b)  What  is  the  ethnic  background,  other  than  Canadian,  on  the  male 
side  of  the  other  spouse's  family  tree? 


Code:  (l)  Anglo-Saxon  (2)  French  (3)  American  ( 3A  for  White, 

3B  for  Black)  (4)  Other  European  and  Scandanavian 
(5)  Other  White 
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5.  How  long  have  you  been  married? 


6.  What  are  the  ages  of  each  family  member? 
la)  husband 


(c)  children 


(b)  wife 


Code:  (l)  0-5  years 

(2)  6-18  years 
13)  19-25  years 


(4)  26-35  years 

(5)  36-50  years 

(6)  51  and  over 


7.  What  is  the  source  of  household  income? 


1. 

1 nher i ted  Wea \ th 

(greater  than  $100,000) 

2. 

Earned  Wealth 

(greater  than  $75 , 000/yea r) 

3. 

Profits  or  Fees 

(investments  or  doctor's,  lawyer 
fees,  etc.) 

4. 

Salary 

(per  week,  month  or  year) 

5. 

Wages 

(per  hour) 

6. 

Private  rel ief 

(life  insurance  policies,  etc.) 

7. 

Publ ic  relief 

(welfare) 

CONSUMER 

,  BEHAVIOR 

8 .  Wha  t 

source  do  you  generally 

use  to  find  information  on: 

(a)  new  products? 

(b)  fashion  trends? 

Code:  (l)  newspaper 

(2)  television 

(3)  radio 


(4)  magazines 

(5)  friends 

(6)  fami ly 


( 7 )  retail  stores 


< , 
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9. 


if  you  are  not  sure  you  should  buy  a  new  product,  who  would  you 
find  it  more  helpful  to  discuss  your  decision  with? 

1.  friends  4.  other  family  members 

2.  spouse  5.  no  one 

3.  parents 

10.  Who  do  you  usually  shop  with? 


f r i ends 

5.  relatives 

spouse 

6.  no  one  in  particular 

pa  rents 

7.  never  shop  with  others 

4.  children 

11.  Excluding  grocery  shopping,  how  many  times  a  month  do  you  shop? 

1.  10  or  more  4.  2  to  3  times 

2.  5  to  9  times  5.  1  time 

3.  4  times  (once  a  week)  6.  never 

12.  Excluding  grocery  shopping,  where  do  you  usually  shop? 

1 .  downtown 

2.  Jasper  Place 

3.  Shopping  Centres  -  which  one  generally? 


(d)  Southgate 

(e)  other 


(a)  Meadowlark 
^b)  Centennial 
[c)  Westmount 


3.  For  the  majority  of  your  shopp ing  tr i ps ,  how  important  is  shopping 
qu ickly? 


1  .  a  necess i ty 

2.  very  important 

3.  important 


4.  not  very  important 

5.  unimportant 


( J I 
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14.  If  you  had  your  choice,  in  what  type  of  store  would  you  buy? 
(a)  a  television  set? 


(b)  liv  i ng  room  furniture? 


Code:  (l)  Specialty  store  (store  specializing  in  one  type  of 

product  eg.  furniture  stores,  electronics  stores,  etc.) 

12)  Department  Store  (The  Bay,  Woodwards,  Simpson  Sears, 
etc.) . 

(3)  Discount  Department  Store  (Woolco,  Zellers). 

(4)  Local  convenience  store  (any  type  which  is  used 
because  of  its  close,  convenient  location). 

15.  What  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  retail  stores  which  do  not 
sell  grocery  Items? 

1.  wide  selection  4.  easy  credit 

2.  low  price  5.  convenient  location  and  parking 

3.  friendly  and  helpful  6.  quality  products 
sales  personnel 

16.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  Edmonton  Journal? 

No 


Yes 


If  yes,  which  sections  do  you  usually  read?  (multiple  answers 
acceptable) 


1  .  all  of  it 

2.  national  news 
&  editorial 

3.  local  section 


5.  sports  section 

6.  comics 

7.  want  ads 


*+.  women's  section 

17.  Which  two  magazines  are  generally  read  in  the  home? 

1.  


2. 
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18.  On  nights  other  than  Hockey  Night  in  Canada,  does  your  family 
watch  television  during  the  evening  meal? 

1 .  Always  4 .  Seldom 

2.  Usual ly  5.  Never 

3.  Sometimes. 

19.  What  radio  station  do  you  generally  listen  to? 


20.  Do  members  of  your  immediate  family  own: 

Yes  No 


1.  Snow  skiing  equipment 

2.  Golf  equipment 

3.  Tennis  equipment 


21 


Does  your  family  own  either  a  tent  trailer,  truck  camper, 
travel  trailer  or  van  camper? 


Yes 


No 


22 


23 


Does  your  family  own  a  motor  home? 
Yes 


No 


24, 


How  many  weekends  a  year  do  you  spend  away  from  home? 

1  .  25  to  52  weekends  4.  less  than  5  weekends 

2.  10  to  24  weekends  5.  none 

3.  5  to  9  weekends 

What  activity  was  your  last  vacation  centered  around? 

1.  working  and  relaxing  at  home  4.  sports  activity 

2.  travelling  5.  working  and  relaxing 

at  a  cottage 


3.  camping  at  one  area 


6.  other 


' 
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25.  Of  the  following  credit  cards,  which  do  members  of  your  family  own? 
(multiple  answers  acceptable) 


1.  oil  and  gas  companies 

2.  department  stores 


3.  bank  cards 

(Chargex  only) 


26,  How  do  you  pay  for  a  product  which  you  have  bought  on  your 
department  store  or  bank  credit  cards? 


1.  pay  for  it  over  a  number  of  months  by  making  a  percentage 
payment  each  month 

2.  pay  for  it  within  30  days  after  you  have  received  the  bill 
for  the  product 

27.  For  each  of  the  following  products,  are  the  decisions  which  are 
mentioned  made 


(l)  principally  by  yourself,  (2)  principally  by  your  husband, 
or  (3)  made  jointly? 


B.  Furniture 


1  .  when  to  buy 

2.  where  to  buy 

3.  what  type  of  furniture  to  buy 

4.  how  much  to  spend 

5.  what  style  of  furniture  to  buy 

6.  what  color  and  fabric  to  select 

C  .  Major  Appl iances 


1 .  when  to  buy 

2.  where  to  buy 

3.  how  much  to  spend 

4.  what  major  appliances  to  buy 

5.  what  brand  to  buy 

6.  what  model  to  buy 

■ 
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Primary  Vacation  (most  important  one( 
of  the  year) 

1.  when  to  take  a  vacation 

2.  where  to  take  a  vacation 

3.  how  much  to  spend 

4.  what  to  do  while  on  vacation 


E.  Food 


1 .  How  much  to  spend  on  food 

2.  where  food  is  purchased 

3.  what  types  of  food  are  purchased 

4.  what  brands  of  food  are  purchased 

Address: 


Code  A. 

B. 


1 
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INTERVIEWERS'  ROUTE  MAPS 


Area  1 


Area  2 
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Area  3 


Area  4 
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Area  5 
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APPENDIX  3 

LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 
FACULTY  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  COMMERCE 


Edmonton  7,  Canada 
April  21,  1972 


Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

This  letter  will  introduce  you  to  my  interviewer  _ 

_ .  She  will  be  asking  you  several  questions  on  your 

shopping  habits  as  well  as  various  types  of  products  which  you  might 
own.  This  information  will  be  used  by  me  as  part  of  my  Master's 
Thesis.  I  am  a  graduate  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Any  help  which  you  can  give  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  study,  please  feel  free  to 
call  either  myself  or  Dr.  Hugstad,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Marketing,  at  the  phone  numbers  listed  below. 
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APPENDIX  4 

PERCENTAGE  BREAKDOWN  OF 
QUESTION  RESPONSES  BY  SOCIAL  CLASS 


1 

2 

CLASS 

3  4 

5 

b 

Respons 

Total 

1.  Information  Source  - 
New  Products 

Newspaper 

23 

5 

14 

41 

13 

17 

19 

Televi s ion 

18 

32 

43 

18 

39 

33 

30 

Rad  io 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2 

Magaz i nes 

41 

21 

21 

12 

13 

0 

19 

Fr  i  ends 

12 

32 

14 

12 

9 

17 

1 6 

Fam i ly 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Reta  i  1  stores 

6 

11 

7 

12 

13 

33 

13 

2.  Information  Source  - 
Fashion 

Newspaper 

12 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Televis ion 

0 

5 

7 

0 

9 

0 

4 

Rad  io 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Magazines 

29 

47 

57 

41 

26 

42 

39 

Friends 

12 

5 

14 

6 

4 

8 

8 

Fami  ly 

6 

1  1 

7 

9 

9 

0 

6 

Retail  stores 

41 

26 

7 

53 

52 

50 

39 

3.  Decision  helper 

Fr i ends 

6 

37 

50 

39 

57 

42 

39 

Spouse 

53 

21 

43 

22 

26 

33 

32 

Parents 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other  family 

12 

5 

0 

11 

13 

8 

8 

No  one 

29 

37 

7 

28 

4 

17 

20 

4.  Shopping  companion 

F  r i ends 

6 

5 

7 

1 1 

0 

0 

5 

Spouse 

29 

16 

50 

1 1 

57 

50 

35 

Parents 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Chi  1 dren 

0 

21 

0 

0 

13 

8 

8 

Relat ives 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

u 

2 

No  one  special 

12 

ll 

7 

17 

17 

17 

14 

No  one 

53 

42 

36 

61 

9 

17 

36 
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5.  Shopping  frequency  per 
month 

10  or  more  0 

5-9  24 

4  19 

2  -3  41 

i  18 

never  0 

6.  Shopping  place 

Downtown  18 

Jasper  Place  6 

Meadowlark  65 

Centennial  0 

Westmount  0 

Southgate  12 

7.  Importance  of  shopping 
qu  ickl  y 

Necessity  6 

Very  important  47 

Important  6 

Not  very  important  35 

Unimportant  6 

8.  Store  type  -  T.V. 

Specialty  29 

Department  71 

Discount  department  0 

Local  convenience  0 

9.  Store  type  -  living  room 
furni ture 

Specialty  59 

Department  4l 

Discount  department  0 

Local  convenience  0 

10.  Store  aspect 

Wide  selection  13 

Low  price  0 

Good  salesmen  6 

Easy  credit  0 

Location  and  parking  13 

Quality  products  63 

11.  Journal  subscription 

Yes  100 

No  0 


CLASS 

Response 

2 

3  4 

5 

6  Total 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

21 

11 

17 

25 

20 

2b 

36 

22 

26 

17 

24 

32 

29 

44 

39 

8 

34 

16 

7 

22 

13 

42 

18 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

2 

0 

23 

18 

9 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

6 

58 

38 

53 

43 

75 

54 

0 

0 

0 

22 

75 

8 

16 

15 

12 

0 

u 

7 

26 

23 

18 

4 

0 

14 

j 

5 

7 

28 

9 

33 

14 

47 

14 

28 

30 

17 

32 

21 

21 

1 1 

30 

25 

19 

21 

57 

28 

17 

17 

28 

5 

0 

5 

13 

8 

7 

58 

28 

24 

52 

42 

40 

42 

72 

65 

39 

50 

55 

0 

0 

6 

4 

8 

3 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2 

74 

43 

47 

65 

33 

56 

26 

57 

53 

26 

50 

40 

0 

0 

0 

4 

17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

32 

38 

22 

30 

8 

25 

0 

0 

1 1 

26 

33 

13 

1 1 

8 

6 

4 

17 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

42 

23 

44 

17 

25 

28 

11 

31 

17 

22 

17 

26 

100 

100  100 

74 

92 

93 

0 

0  0 

26 

8 

7 

■ 

' 
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12.  All  newspaper  sections  read? 


Yes  53 

No  47 

13.  National  section  read? 

Yes  47 

No*  53 

14.  Local  section  read? 

Yes  Id 

No*  82 

15.  Women's  section  read? 

Yes  35 

No*  65 

16.  Sports  section  read? 

Yes  0 

No*  100 

17.  Comics  read? 

Yes  12 

No*  88 

Id.  Want  ads  read? 

Yes  12 

NO*  8d 

19.  Magazines 

News  59 

Womens  29 

Mens  0 

Pulp  0 

Other  8 

None  8 

20.  Dinnertime  T.V. 
exposure 

Always  8 

Usual ly  18 

Sometimes  18 

Seldom  29 

Never  29 


CLASS 

Respons 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Tota  1 

47 

86 

78 

35 

25 

53 

53 

14 

22 

65 

75 

47 

53 

14 

17 

30 

17 

31 

47 

86 

83 

70 

83 

69 

47 

7 

11 

26 

58 

27 

53 

93 

89 

74 

42 

73 

47 

14 

1 1 

30 

50 

31 

53 

86 

89 

70 

50 

69 

6 

7 

6 

4 

9 

5 

95 

93 

94 

97 

92 

95 

21 

9 

9 

17 

18 

1 1 

79 

100 

100 

83 

92 

89 

16 

7 

6 

9 

42 

14 

87 

93 

94 

91 

58 

86 

47 

29 

39 

9 

0 

31 

37 

21 

22 

35 

58 

33 

5 

7 

0 

9 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 1 

43 

17 

30 

8 

19 

0 

0 

22 

17 

17 

1 1 

0 

0 

6 

23 

8 

8 

1 1 

14 

6 

0 

8 

9 

11 

29 

1 1 

14 

17 

16 

16 

21 

17 

14 

0 

17 

63 

36 

61 

50 

67 

51 

Includes  people  who  read  all 


of  the  paper. 
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21  .  Rad io  stat ions 
CFRN  35 

CHQT  2k 

CJCA  0 

CHED  fe 

CFCW  0 

CKUA  6 

Other  12 

None  18 

22.  Skiing  equipment 

Yes  k7 

No  53 

23.  Golf  equipment 

Yes  65 

No  35 

2k.  Tennis  equipment 

Yes  59 

No  41 

25.  T ravel  tra i 1 er 

Yes  23 

No  71 

26.  Weekends  away 

25  plus  0 

10  -  2k  18 

5-9  29 

1-4  41 

None  1 2 

27.  Vacation  activity 

Relax  at  home  0 

Travel  53 

Camping  29 

Sports  6 

Cottage  12 

Other  0 

28.  Oil  company  cards 

Yes  100 

No  0 

29.  Department  store  cards 

Yes  88 

No  12 


CLASS 

Response 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

37 

21 

39 

22 

25 

30 

1 1 

36 

17 

22 

0 

19 

20 

14 

22 

13 

25 

17 

5 

14 

1 1 

22 

17 

13 

0 

0 

0 

13 

16 

5 

1 1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

5 

14 

6 

0 

8 

7 

5 

0 

6 

4 

8 

7 

53 

50 

39 

22 

25 

39 

47 

50 

61 

78 

75 

61 

63 

79 

44 

39 

33 

53 

37 

21 

56 

61 

67 

47 

47 

64 

44 

17 

33 

43 

53 

36 

56 

83 

67 

57 

26 

36 

28 

35 

25 

30 

Ik 

64 

72 

65 

75 

70 

16 

14 

11 

9 

0 

9 

26 

36 

22 

22 

42 

26 

21 

21 

22 

22 

33 

2k 

3J 

21 

39 

39 

17 

33 

5 

7 

6 

9 

8 

8 

5 

0 

11 

4 

8 

5 

53 

36 

39 

35 

42 

43 

11 

7 

22 

30 

8 

19 

5 

14 

1 1 

4 

0 

7 

5 

29 

1 1 

13 

17 

14 

21 

14 

6 

13 

25 

13 

100 

71 

94 

57 

58 

81 

0 

29 

6 

43 

42 

19 

95 

93 

83 

65 

42 

79 

5 

7 

17 

35 

58 

21 

■ 
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30.  Chargex 
Ves 

No 

31.  Credit  repayment 
Interest  charges 

No  interest  charges 


CLASS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

35 

42 

21 

33 

65 

58 

79 

67 

29 

21 

31 

25 

71 

79 

69 

75 

Response 

5 

6 

Tota  1 

17 

25 

29 

83 

75 

71 

53 

33 

32 

47 

67 

68 
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